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The Training of English Teachers 


Report oF THE CoMMITTEE OF THE New Enaianp ASSOCIATION 


or TracuEerRs oF ENGLISH. 


E, the Committee on the Training of English 

Teachers, in submitting our report, desire first to 

W explain to the members of the Association the limits 

we have set for ourselves. The phrase English 

mmmeomuure teachers in its broad connotation includes teachers 
aunnnanagneea Cn NNN Cog 


in all grades of schools, but in its narrower and 
more technical meaning it refers te those who are 
specialists in their field—those whose instruction 
is largely restricted to. English. Thus narrowed, the term has, 
for the purpose of this inquiry, been interpreted to include only 
those whose English teaching is being done in the colleges and 
in the seeondary schools. 
We are glad to allude in passing to the splendid work which 
the state and city normal schools are doing for those who teach 
English in our elementary grades. Such work was early organ- 
ized and has been carried out with rare industry and skill, and is 
now accepted as a necessary part of the training of those who 
teach reading, grammar, and composition in grades below the 
high schools. Indeed, the successful work accomplished in this 
) field has been one of the motives that has prompted our present 
inquiry. 
Our investigation has been limited as to territory. We know 
that Teachers College at Columbia University and many of the 
colleges and universities of the Middle West and the Far West 
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have done most efficient service in the training of students for 
future English teaching in colleges and in secondary schools. As 
a committee, however, we have made no detailed study of the scope 
and the method of this work throughout the United States. We 
have elected to make our investigation regional in character—to 
learn in detail of the conditions, actual and possible, in New 
England alone. 

We were interested first in discovering what has been attempted 
in the training of secondary teachers, not along special English 
lines, but along all lines of high school instruction and adminis- 
tration. We have learned that it is only in recent years that a 
need for the training of secondary teachers has been strong enough 
to induce the institutions of higher education to take up this 
work in any systematic way. In New England, Clark University 
was a pioneer. Harvard, Brown, Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Mount 
Holyoke had within the next ten years followed the example 
which Clark University had set in 1899. Since 1899 there have 
been similar educational courses established at Simmons, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Middlebury, University of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Yale, Rhode Island State, Bowdoin, 
Smith, and Boston University. 

These departments have emphasized only indirectly the train- 
ing of English teachers. The courses have treated the general 
problems of education, have analyzed general conditions in sec- 
ondary education, and incidentally have touched upon instruction 
in English. 

For several years Brown, Harvard, Radcliffe, and Wellesley 
have made provision for practice teaching; and here very direct 
and very special training has been given in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Many students in the educational departments of these col- 
leges have been allowed to take charge of the classes in the neigh- 
boring high schools. By this arrangement, a student has been 
granted the opportunity to teach a given English class for a half- 
year, and in some cases for a full year. 

In this practice work the student-teacher has received the criti- 
cism of some member of the college staff and also the criticism of 
some member of the school staff—either the head of the English 
department or the high school principal or both. In general there 
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has been no co-operation with the English departments of the 
colleges offering the instruction. 

But in other ways the English departments in the New Eng- 
land colleges have from the day of their organization been fitting 
their graduates to teach English in other colleges and in secondary 
schools. Boston University, through her courses in English lit- 
erature and English composition, has been continuously conscious 
of the fact that many of her graduates would go directly into the 
secondary schools to teach English; she has therefore deliberately 
adjusted her methods of instruction to serve this large clientéle. 
And this condition has likewise influenced the instruction in other 
New England colleges where many of the graduates have ex- 
pected to teach high school English. Harvard and Yale have 
known that their graduate students in English would, for the 
most part, take for their life work the teaching of College Eng- 
lish, but their emphasis has fallen on scholarship and has only in- © 
cidentally touched upon the pedagogical methods that their gradu- 
ates should later employ. 

In many cases the methods used by professors of English in 
New England have been methods that the student, promoted to a 
teacher, could profitably adopt. The inspiration of real peda- 
gogical skill has somehow been unconsciously imparted. In many 
other cases these inexperienced teachers, emerging from years of 
research methods, have not easily recovered from the chilling 
effect of attempting to teach English composition to crude college 
freshmen. The courses in the graduate school, Gothic and Old 
French, for example, have not necessarily been of value in helping 
them to meet the practical problem of handling English classes 
efficiently. 

Although these facts have for a long time been patent to the 
college authorities—and most of all to the English staff—it is 


only recently that the English departments of the New England 


colleges have begun to offer courses specifically designed for the 
training of English teachers. The most direct attempt—as far 
as this committee is aware—is a course begun in 1913 at Harvard 
University—a course officially designated as English 67.* 





*A full account of this course, written by Professor Greenough, is published 
in the “English Journal’, February, 1918. From that article the facts in- 


-corporated in this report are taken. 
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Most of those who elect this course are graduate students who 
expect to teach English the ensuing year to college freshmen. 
This course, as organized by Professor C. N. Greenough, has two 
distinct functions. Its aims are (1) to perfect the student in the 
art of writing, and (2) to give distinct help in the teaching of 
English composition. It is the second of these aims that directly 
concerns our committee. 

From Professor Greenough’s paper in the English Journal we 
learn that provision is made for three distinct branches of teacher- 
training: “(1) observation of actual work in English A (a pre- 
scribed course in English Composition) ; (2) practice in correction 
of manuscript; (3) practice in instruction by conference and by 
class exercise.” 

To observe systematically the work in English A, the themes of 
ten English A students are continuously open to the inspection of 
each student in English 67, a separate group for each prospective 
teacher. Each man in English 67 arranges systematically the 
errors which these freshmen make, notes the methods used for 
their elimination, and watches their rate of disappearance. He 
comes to know what type of subjects are suitable for freshmen, 
what reading should accompany the composition work, and a hun- 
dred useful items that an inexperienced teacher learns in practice 
only at tremendous cost. 

The students in English 67 get their experience in theme cor- 
recting by criticizing each other’s themes and by criticizing se- 
lected freshmen themes that have been printed in wide spacings 
with all errors retained. This latter device is particularly well 
designed for class-room criticism and for the instructor’s specific 
comments, 

Practice in instruction is secured by having the student pre- 
pare lectures suited to college freshmen on which he receives criti- 
cism from his fellow students and from the professor in charge. 
Conference methods are illustrated by allowing the student to. 
talk with the professor about the errors made on the ten English 
A papers. 

From this brief summary it is easily apparent that Harvard is 
doing systematic work in the direct training of English teachers. 


The student who takes English 67 is made consciously aware- 
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of pedagogical methods. He learns under supervision practical 
ways of planning composition courses and well-tried devices for 
tke elimination of recurring types of errors. He has the oppor-_ 
tunity of having his lectures to imaginary freshmen adequately 
criticized; and he gets practice in conference work. When we 
remember that to all these advantages is added the opportunity 
to observe the constant work of an experienced teacher conducted 
in an atmosphere that has inevitably aroused a curiosity concern- 
ing true pedagogical principles, we can easily understand the 
faith which the Department of English at Harvard has in the 
effectiveness of this newly organized course. 

A course for prospective high school teachers of English, less 
elaborate but somewhat similar in design, has been conducted for 
several years by Professor Clara F. Stevens at Mount Holyoke 
College. A graduate has supplied us with the following brief 
comment on the course. 

“The aim of the Teachers’ English Course at Mount Holyoke 
was to familiarize its students, so far as possible, with the condi- 
tions and demands of high school English teaching. To this end, 
typical books from the college entrance list were studied with a 
view to teaching them. The following questions were considered : 
the best year for teaching a given book; the probable allowance 
of time; the essential points to be brought out; the amount of 
reading aloud in the class-room; the possible composition subjects 
based upon selections, General teaching plans for each high school 
year were outlined and exchanged for criticism. The plan for the 
freshman year was later made in detail, covering every recitation. 
Complete outlines of the work on certain books were made. 

“For advice and information on the problems of teaching Eng- 
lish, each student was referred to some former member of the 
class or college who was then teaching English. Sets of themes 
secured from these sources were discussed, graded, and returned. 
Accounts of experiments in any line of the work were welcomed. 
At least one report of a visit to a high school class in the subject 
was required. 

“Each student had one chance to conduct the class as though 
it were some high school section. The lesson for the day was in- 
dicated as a review of The Tale of Two Cities, a comparative 
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study of two Idylls of the King, or a reading lesson in Julius 
Caesar. These experiments were followed by frank discussion 
of the leader’s success and her probable plan for the period. 

“The final paper was the result of three months’ investigation 
of some topic connected with the teaching of high school English. 

‘What I gained from the course was not a set of teaching plans 
—TI have never used mine—but a habit of mind which has saved 
me incalculable time. I learned to see a long way ahead, and to 
see each recitation in relation to larger wholes,—the plan for 
the week, the plan for the book, and the plan for the work of the 
year.” 

So far as the committee knows, the only other course in New 
England that has offered to secondary teachers of English the 
same sort of direct and specialized training, is the course which 
was offered last summer at the Hyannis Summer School by the 
chairman of this committee. 

Those who elected the course were for the most part teachers 
who had already had experience in teaching English; but they 
elected the work for the purpose of getting new conceptions of 
methods and of questioning those methods they had already 
used. The work was conducted as a seminar. The discussions 
centered around three themes: (1) grammar; (2) composition; 
(3) literature. 

The practical value of technical grammar was discussed in 
its various phases. In composition the students of the course 
wrote themes which were corrected by one.another and by the 
instructor in charge. The class discussed such topics as the rela- 
tive value of themes based on the literature and of themes based 
on experience, the number of themes to be written during a school 
year, the question of rewriting themes, the relative value of the 
long and the short themes, the best methods for the eradication 
of specific types of errors, the handling of oral composition work 
and the relative time to be spent upon it. 

In dealing with literature the class took for practical study 
and recitation, types of the various selections common to the high 
school course—lyric forms, a drama, an essay, a short story, and 
a novel. By taking these up in a manner similar to the way they 
would be taken up in a high school course, the students got new 
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conceptions of the general method of treatment, the types of 
questions to be asked, and the devices by which new interest 
might be aroused. Such practical questions as the handling of 
outside reading, the relative attention to be paid to modern and 
to classic literature, the use of magazines, care in giving assign- 
ments, the high school play, the mastery of new words and allu- 
sions—these and a score of related topics were formally and in- 
formally discussed. Freedom in asking questions and willingness 
to contribute personal experiences added largely to the helpfulness 
of the course. 

Your committee has gone further than to record what is already 
being done for the training of English teachers. We have secured 
from teachers—principally from those having but a few years’ 
experience—a mass of testimony concerning the methods they 
would pursue were they—in the light of their present experience— 
to set about systematically to prepare themselves to teach English. 

This information has been secured in two ways. (1) We have 
invited into conference groups of teachers who have given us 
information designed to aid us in offering to prospective 
English teachers, advice that has the support of experience. (2) 
We have also sent to many young teachers—graduates of New 
England colleges—the set of topics and questions which follows, 
and have asked for their written comments. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE TRAINING FOR 
ENGLISH TEACHING. 


A brief description of your college training in English. 
Your present work. 
A brief comment on courses, other than English course, that 
have proved helpful to you in your work as an English teacher. 
English courses that have proved especially helpful to you in 
your English teaching. 
(a) Furnishing material. 
(b) Directly aiding you in methods of instruction. 
5. Mention courses—English or non-English—whose omission you 
regret. Comment. 
6. Mention any non-English courses, taken with the idea that they 
would aid your English teaching, that proved disappointing or 
fruitless. Comment. 
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%. Do you think of any type of course that should be added to the 
college English curriculum—such, for example, as an advanced 
survey course on the study of literary movements? 

8. Would you have been helped by a course specially designed for 
the training of English teachers? 

(a) Would this be equally helpful in composition and in 
literature ? 

(b) Should such a course be given by a member of the staff 
or by some one from the Department of Education? 

(c) If designed for secondary English work, should such 
a course be given by a college professor or by a high 
school teacher? 

(d) Would such a course be more helpful after, or before, 
or during a period of actual teaching experience? 

(e) Should it be accompanied by practice teaching? 

9. Be sure to add to this any details that occur to you as of possible 
help to the committee.. Do not avoid being personal and in- 
formal. Emphasize the experiences that have proved of excep- 
tional worth, and elaborate these fully. Remember that we are 
working to help a future generation of English teachers. 

The committee will assume the privilege of making free use 
of all contributed material, except such matter as you may prefer 
to designate as confidential. 

From a close study of both the oral testimony and the written 
replies to the questionnaire, we have drawn the following sum- 
mary, omitting comments on answers to Questions One, Two, and 
Nine. Questions One and Two were included for the purpose of 
measuring personal bias; the answers to Question Nine are dis- 
tributed within the summary. 


QUESTION THREE 


As English study is limitless in extent it is easy to understand 
why the teachers have found the non-English courses continually 
contributing to their work. Even the very partial and selected 
enumerations of our correspondents are extensive and varied: 

Greek, Latin, French Classic Drama, German Literature, Dante 
in the original, Homer in English, Classical Drama, Historical 
and Literary study of the Bible, Poetics, History, Philosophy, 
Logic, Psychology, Art History, and Mathematics. 

As a typical answer to question three we quote the following: 

“My courses in history, philosophy, and foreign languages, 
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especially classics, have been invaluable to me as student and 
teacher of English literature. I can think of no single study which 
has done so much to enrich my mind and deepen my understand- 
ing of literature and life as that of Dante, nor do I believe that I 
should have profited more, as a teacher, by substituting therefor 
one or several courses in nineteenth century English literature, 
composition, psychology, or pedagogy. Much the same might be 
said of my study in the original of some other masterpieces of 
world literature, for example, Faust.” 


QUESTION FOUR 


In answering Question Four—the English courses that proved 
especially helpful either in furnishing material or providing hints 
for methods of instruction—our correspondents mention specifi- 
cally nearly every type of course now offered by the English de- 
partments of our colleges. It is notable, however, that compara- 
tively few mention the courses in composition. Far more help, 
apparently, has come through the literature courses—at least it 
is the literature courses that are mentioned. 

One high school teacher phrases his experience thus: 

“T learned all the method I have from two men utterly different 
in matter and in manner. But both were without pedantry; both 
believed that teaching literature was imparting life; and they read 
and acted, re-created for us the life of the time and writer, and 
preached at us when we were unaware. There was little of the 
dead and buried questioning to which the class is often subjected, 
but we were compelled to learn. No one was compelled by threat 
or fear; but we were led to the fountain and convinced that the 
water of life was within our reach. And only a fool would go 
away thirsty.” 

There is common mention of the fact that helpful methods were 
more frequently learned from the teachers in the secondary school 
than in college. Two correspondents who have had normal school 
training—one in the Boston Normal School and one in a state nor- 
mal—speak in strong approval of the pedagogical training there 
received. Two others have mentioned their talks with their profes- 
sors outside of class as offering them the best kind of help in class 
management and method. 
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Out of the varying testimony given in answer to Question Four 
one fact comes out with emphasis,—it is not the specific type of 
course that has proved most helpful; it is the personality of the 
teacher who directed the course. Many professors of English in 
our New England colleges are named—men whose insight and 
sympathy have won high respect and have spurred the students 
on to higher attainment, Sometimes the devices and methods 
of these college teachers have been adopted and have proved suc- 
cessful in practice. More often the personality of the college 
teacher has supplied the stimulus that had enabled the student, 
when promoted to teacher, to work out his own methods. 


QUESTIONS FIVE AND SIX 


Some of the college courses that our correspondents regret 
having omitted are named below: 


1, Early English Literature. 
2. Fine Arts and Aesthetic Theory. 
3. Logic. 
4. Elocution—Public Speaking, 
5. Greek and Advanced Latin. 
6. History. 
7. Science, 
8. Nineteenth Century Philosophy. 
9. Economics and Sociology. 
10. Anglo-Saxon. 
11, Shakespeare. 
12. Elementary Italian. 
13. Datite. 
14. A Course in Criticism. 
15. History of American Literature. 

It is noted that few have expressed regret for not taking more 
modern language courses; though this may be explained by the 
fact that most students naturally interested in English have stud- 
ied French and German. It is of further significance, moreover, 
that those who have taken modern language courses, give em- 
phatic testimony to their value as an aid to English study and 
teaching. 
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The most common regret of these teachers is their lack of his- 
torical information. This lack has been most keenly felt con- 
cerning English history, though there is plentiful contrition for 
the neglect of the college courses in ancient and mediaeval his- 
tory. The necessary background has been in some measure later 
supplied by independent reading and self-directed study, but the 
process has been wasteful. Competent guidance in college would 
have saved tremendously in time and in energy. Several teachers 
have mentioned, however, the help that has been rendered them by 
such historians as Green, Gardiner, and Cheyney and the general 
consensus of opinion is that diligent reading will largely overcome 
the deficiency. 

There is an expression of general disappointment in the courses 
in psychology and pedagogy, though here and there a witness rises 
to their defence. Some of the courses failed to appeal because 
they emphasized the physiological side and neglected the appli- 
cation of psychological principles to educational practice. The 
courses in education for many were equally futile. 

A college teacher writes: 

“A course in Institutes and Methods of Education I once took 
for conscience’ sake. Perhaps I acquired thereby some merit 
that I know not of, but I remember that at the time the study 
seemed singularly barren and I am not now conscious of its having 
been of assistance in my teaching.” 

A similar opinion is expressed by a high school teacher: 

“In my senior year at college I took a course in contemporary 
education which I thought would be helpful. I was disappointed, 
for it gave too much theory and too little practice. We answered 
page after page of questions in regard to ideal teaching, but 
really gained little idea of what our individual problems in the 
teaching profession would be.” 

Another high school teacher expresses a similar view in a more 
caustic vein: : 26 

“The work in psychology and education is supposed to have a 
special application to the teaching of high school studies, but it 
has had no influence in shaping my work. The boys and girls of 
Massachusetts are not much like our college professor or our 
text-book.” 
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' A few correspondents, however, acknowledge the help they de- 
rived from the courses in psychology and education. Their de- 
fence suggests possibilities that teachers of these courses have 
sometimes overlooked. If the instruction can be kept safely within 
practical limits and not be allowed to evaporate into vague and 
misty theory, there is no reason why courses in education——particu- 
larly if they be accompanied by practice-teaching—may not be 
made helpful and stimulating. But again, as always, it is person- 
ality that counts most. 


QUESTION SEVEN 


The answers to Question Seven offer various suggestions for en- 
riching the English curriculum. In listing them below the com- 
mittee is aware that many of these courses are already offered in 
several of the New England colleges. The suggestions follow: 


1. An advanced survey course on literature. 

2. Oral interpretation of literature. 

3. English history with special stress on the social movements. 

4, Nineteenth century literature with special study of the 

romantic poets. 

5. Magazine literature—not a composition but a literature 

course. 

6. The Bible as literature. 

7. Foreign literature in translation. 

8. Philosophy in its relation to English literature. 

Most of these courses, we have noted, are already in several of 
our colleges, but it is significant that teachers who have 
not had opportunity to take them, have felt their lack. We would 
therefore commend the list to the consideration of all the colleges. 
Particularly do we wish to direct attention to the need felt for a 
course in the oral interpretation of literature. We recognize the 
danger of striving for mere elocutionary effect, but this is no 
more fatal than the cold and prolonged analysis of separate 
phrases. We believe that with the need once universally recog- 
nized the colleges will find a way to conduct efficient courses in 
oral interpretation. 

We would add to this the desire expressed for more work in 
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appreciation. A Yale instructor writes, “If in literary courses 
less scholarship and history were taught, and the subject consid- 
ered more in its artistic significance, the subject of English litera- 
ture would in my opinion become more vital and more beneficial.” 


QUESTION EIGHT 


Our concluding question concerns the value of a course specially 
designed for the training of English teachers. Asked to express 
his opinion of the value of such a course, one correspondent 
writes: “I have had no experience with such courses. I am scep- 
tical in regard to their value because I feel that method and sys- 
tem are often obtained at the expense or to the suppression of 
personality and originality, which are far more important. Such’ 
training should follow and not precede actual teaching.” One 
other correspondent expressed a similar view. 

There is, on the other hand, very general agreement that a 
course specially designed for the training of English teachers 
would undoubtedly prove helpful. Most of the teachers confess 
to vague, indefinite, unshaped ideas concerning the methods they 
used in their first classes. Often these beginners tried to carry 
out in the high school class-room the methods used by the college 
professors. Common sense sooner or later asserted itself and de- 
manded methods of a more elementary type. A few acknowledged 
reliance upon the methods successfully used by their own high 
school teachers. This proved especially helpful with those who 
had been so fortunate as to have their high school English under 
teachers of a virile and dominating personality. 

Even in such cases, however, there was a strong testimony con- 
cerning the help that a strictly pedagogical training would have 
given. Such a course would have supplied the young teacher with 
the refuge of authority and provided a feeling of confidence 
solacing to the period of inexperience where the learner is still 


“Oabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.” 
Almost without exception the teachers urge that such a course 
should be given by some one from the Department of English 
rather than from the Department of Education, though many 
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qualify this by saying that after all the determining factor should 
be personality rather than department allegiance. The prefer- 
ence for the English teacher, however, is supported by a belief 
that his instruction would be less hampered by elaborate theory, 
and would be vitalized by the practice of his own art in the more 
restricted English field, 

Whether courses for high school English should be conducted 
by high school or college teachers is an open question. A very 
large majority of our correspondents express a preference for a 
high school teacher. As in the preceding case, however, the 
question is felt to be very largely a matter of training and per- 
sonality. But the high school teachers are insistent that he who 
conducts: such a course, whether he be a teacher in college or in 
high school, should have had experience in teaching English in the 
secondary schools. They want the background to be the back- 
ground of real practice—not of mere theory. 

Concerning the desirability of offering training courses in col- 
leges, we quote below two representative opinions given by two of 
our correspondents, both of them high school teachers. 

“T am sure that a college course designed for the training of 
English teachers would have given me much in method that has 
been slowly realized, and invented, in actual experience—with 
no small loss to some classes—in the teaching of both literature 
and composition. Such a course could be associated with the work 
of the Department of Education but I think it should be directed 
by the English staff, that the material gained in the other courses 
of the department might be more readily made the basis of the 
pedagogical study and practice. It would be very valuable to 
have successful high school teachers of English present their 
methods in connection with special divisions of English study; 
drama, lyrics, novel, current literature, narrative writing, and ar- 
gumentation. Several such assistants, giving a few periods’ 
instruction in the course, would greatly increase its value. I be- 
lieve that the course should be planned and chiefly carried on by 
some member of the English staff, familiar—in particular with 
the various English courses, and—in general—with the courses 
of the curriculum.” 

The second correspondent writes: 
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“Most emphatically, I should have been helped by a course for 
the training of English teachers. As it was, my first year was a 
series of laboratory experiments, a rather blind attempt to relate 
practice and theory—a process which still continues. On leaving 
college I had absolutely no conception of a high school student’s 
standpoint, of what a high school English course should aim at, 
of what methods were advisable in the teaching of either litera- 
ture or composition. 

“A course such as is suggested should, I think, cover both litera- 
ture and composition. Both present grave difficulties; both ac- 
cording to every present judgment gain by co-ordination. It 
seems best to me that the course be given by a member of the 
English department well versed in the principles of teaching, who 
has by personal experience tested these in secondary schools. The 
course should be accompanied by practice teaching; a theory may 
run glibly from the lips of an untried teacher but the successful 
practice of that theory on some forty odd diverse personalities is, 
to quote Kipling, ‘another story.’ 

“TI am greedy: before during and after practice teaching, seems 
to me wisest; a preventive, an invigorative tonic, and an elixir for 
renewed life; or perhaps from the stand-point of the scientist in 
embryo, a hypothesis, a test, and then deductions. For almost no 
other profession it seems to me are men and women so poorly 
trained. More and more each year as I see classes going out from 
my care, does the realization strike home of how much more they 
should get than they are getting. For in no other subject is 
there so great a possibility of teaching life in its full.” 

Most of those who gave us their testimony were insistent con- 
cerning the unquestioned value of practice teaching. Those who 
have had such experience urged its great value; those who viewed 
the question on purely theoretical grounds likewise favored it 
strongly. Where conditions allow it, the committee would strongly 
urge that practice teaching be developed and extended. 

Slightly different from practice teaching as the term is usually 
employed, is the English assistant’s work as developed in the 
Newton High School. There the policy of the school is to take a 
college graduate without experience, give her a light teaching 
schedule and a large amount of theme correcting and let her work 
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under close supervision. The possibilities of such training are 
voiced by one of our correspondents who for a year was the special 
assistant in English at Newton: 

“Heads of departments in high schools cannot realize too fully 
their rare equipment as teachers of pedagogy. In the midst of 
the work themselves, they can give the most helpful of training to 
an inexperienced teacher in their department. Large schools 
might well establish a tradition of apprentices, taking each year 
a college girl without experience, entrusting to her a class or two, 
and making her sufficiently useful in theme correcting and general 
assistant duties. Carried out with the deliberate purpose of train- 
ing the apprentice, this method has possibilities limited only by 
the missionary spirit of the experienced teachers in the depart- 
ment. As the plan is managed at Newton, the assistant is al- 
lowed to visit the classes of the expert teachers, and to attend fre- 
quent department meetings. She is often called upon to act as 
substitute. She is a specialist in theme correcting. Direct super- 
vision from the head of the department is made possible by her 
limited schedule. Since two freshmen classes are her only por- 
tion, she has limited opportunity of doing lasting harm to the 
school system, and since her position is subordinate, she can work 
out her first year’s problems without the distraction of varied re- 
sponsibilities. The two groups of freshmen, on the other hand, 
offer ample material to test her resourcefulness. The inspiration 
of association with enthusiastic teachers, and the advantages of 
skilled criticism and suggestion are hers, The fact that she gains 
her training through a genuine connection with the school makes 
the experience of more value than the artificial situation of the 


temporary ‘practice teacher’.” 


CONOLUSION. 


In summing up the results of these inquiries, we may note that 
though many of the points emphasized are in no sense novel, and 
may not suggest the introduction of changes in the college cur- 
riculum, yet they at times draw attention to long-established 
courses and principles whose pedagogical value is often under- 
estimated. Thus it has been interesting to notice that young 
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teachers continue to find substantial value in what training they 
have had in the great classics of other tongues, ancient and med- 
ern. Any course that stimulated and strengthened their thinking 
powers or increased their skill in expression has naturally been 
gratefully remembered and effectively applied. Abundant cor- 
roboration has been given us of the view that the best way to train 
a student to teach is to put him under good teachers, both in 
secondary school and college. These are certainly not discoveries, 
yet the frequency of their mention by our correspondents prompts 
us to record them. 

On the other hand, some practical suggestions have emerged, 
among the most important of which are these: 

1. Opportunities for practice teaching with competent criti- 
cism should be provided wherever possible. The largest benefit 
from this practice teaching results when the student begins in the 
fall and continues the work throughout the year. He starts with 
more prestige, and he does not subject himself to immediate com- 
parison with the skilled teacher. 

2. The larger secondary schools might profit by taking into 
their employ, direct from the college, promising graduates who 
intend to make English teaching their profession. The combina- 
tion of a large amount of theme correcting with a limited teaching 
schedule is profitable alike to the graduate and the school. For 
this work four or five hundred dollars would seem a fair salary. 

3. Courses in the teaching of elementary composition and 
literature, such as already exist in some institutions, might well 
be multiplied. The colleges should enlist the help of successful 
secondary school teachers in the giving of such courses. When 
no place can be found for these courses in the regular term, they 
might advantageously be offered in summer schools. If the col- 
lege is favorably situated, Saturday classes for teachers in ser- 
vice should be formed. One of these courses should be a course 
in methods designed for secondary schools. 

4. A course in English history, providing a background for 
English literature. 

5. More adequate instruction and practice in reading aloud. 

6. It would seem worth while to experiment with a course 
giving a survey of English literature for advanced students, in 
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which more stress could be laid upon the significance of move- 
ments, the growth of types, and the like, than is possible in the 
usual introductory outline offered to freshmen. This might well 
serve not only to bring more detailed studies into perspective, 
but also to send out the student with good working plans for the 
enriching of his knowledge of his subject by private reading. 

The nature of these proposals, as well as their limited number, 
suggests the conclusion that, though improvements in detail are 
called for, yet the general situation with regard to the opportuni- 
ties for the training of teachers of English does not justify appre- 
hension as to the future of our profession. 
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The Teaching of History in the Secondary 
Schools 


By E. E. Cares, Heap or Department or History, 
Los Aneetes Mitirary AcapremMy, CaLirornia. 


fmm: TE old Greek legend representing the Muse of 


History as of divine lineage, and the oldest of her 

T sisters, rested on a philosophic as well as a poetic 
basis. With perceptions of the nature of a future 

.g life, men sought in it the record of their early 


deeds, hoping thus to win immortality in spite of 
death. 

mom, History thus ministered to the individual and 
in the dim twilight of the race sang of the wrath of Peleus’ son 
and of the fortunes of the excited men of Troy. As the impor- 
tance of the individual became merged in that of the nation, it 
was the jealousies of rival states and foreign conquests that em- 
ployed her pen. Nations like individuals were of special interest 
to themselves, and their achievements in war and politics were 
recorded by admiring and servile chroniclers. Men saw in his- 
tory only an attempt to rescue from oblivion national and individ- 
ual deeds worthy of emulation or demanding universal commen- 
dation. Like our own period, therefore, the Muse of History 
has been an annalist looking from a lower window upon men and 
events passing before her, caring not whence they came nor 
whither they went. But as modern chemistry is the outgrowth 
of mediaeval alchemy, and astronomy of astrology of a still more 
ancient day, so modern history has been developed from the 
chronicles of a remote past. Clio no longer sits alone to win en- 
during fame for her favorite heroes, but she depicts the past that 
men may live more wisely in the present. As the muse of com- 
parative history she goes to the mountain top and makes the whole 

world hers “by the right of eminent domain.” 
This subject is one that has been very exhaustively treated in 
educational journals and popular magazines. It has come to the 
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front and takes rank as its importance deserves. It has undoubt- 
edly been neglected in times past. Since it is history upon which 
governments and institutions are built and a knowledge of which 
is necessary for good citizenship, it is a subject that requires 
careful thought and study. Let us consider its importance and 
some of the methods of teaching it, noting things to be considered 
and things to be avoided. 

There are two ends which the study of history in our schools 
must try to reach. In the first place, it must familiarize with 
the deeds, events, and personages that have become household 
words, and which every person of culture is expected to know. 
This aim, however, is a subordinate one and no great harm would 
come from it, if the dead weight which now burdens the memory 
of the young student of history were thrown overboard. In the 
second place, it ought to teach the pupil how to read history, and 
if this end is reached the task of the school will be fulfilled. 

It would be absurd to ‘say that it is the end of the study of 
arithmetic that the pupil may be able to solve all the problems 
given in his textbook; or that it is the end of the study of music 
that the student may be able to sing merely the song in his sing- 
ing book ; or that it is the end of the study of reading that the pupil 
should be able to read merely the stories collected in his reader. 
Reading is taught that the child may be able to read anything 
that is laid before him; singing is taught with the end in view 
that the pupil may be able to sing any piece of music that may 
happen to reach him; arithmetic is taught with the hope that the 
pupil may be able to solve any arithmetical problem that may 
turn up for him; and thus should history be taught to enable 
a person to formulate for himself, out of the material which the 
literature of a certain period offers him, a fair picture of the politi- 
eal, social, and religious conditions of that period. He must 
learn that in order to arrive at the truth it is absolutely neces- 
sary to learn both sides of a story, and if he wishes to inform 
himself concerning any event that has happened in the past he 
must read the reports of as many witnesses as it is possible 
for him to obtain, he must learn to take their statements with a 
grain of salt and allow liberally for their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, and even their ignorance. 
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We expect a person who is said to have studied geography with 
some good results, if we give him a good map of a country, 
to be able to read it and find his way from one place to 
another; and thus ought we to demand of a student of history 
that he shall find an historical truth for himself from the ma- 
terial which contemporary writers offer him. If we cannot reach 
this result the study of history in our schools will remain not 
only a waste of time, but, what is worse, every nationality and 
every religious sect will obtain the right of demanding that his- 
tory shall be taught in that one-sided version which each gives to 
it. We ought not to teach a history, but history; not a tale writ- 
ten for a purpose, but the way and method by which we can ar- 
rive at an understanding of the events of a given age. 

For training the imagination history has evident facilities. 
Childish fancy is active enough, but its activity needs direction 
in youth by the sense of what is true, lifelike, and probable. This 
is accomplished by turning the youth’s attention to reading and 
learning about the facts of the real world. Thus only can ac- 
curate and clear mental pictures enter into the imagination after 
its range transcends personal experience. By such exercise there 
results also positive growth. After a time imaginative work of a 
greater complexity may be mastered, like the visualizing of a 
battle scene, and combinations still more remote from experience, 
as the life of a primitive family. Sometimes fancy will need to 
be led into healthy channels by the presentation of appropriate 
objects by which the interest shall be aroused and attention se- 
cured. Various objects may be employed for this purpose, but 
at every step history, and its companion study, geography, have 
magnificent resources on which to call. | 

In respect to training the judgment history shares the throne 
with no rival. The process of judging may be brief and simple, 
or prolonged and intricate. In either case it involves four steps: 
(1) fastening the attention upon the material at hand; (2) re- 
flecting upon the order to see to what result the facts point ; (3) de- 
ciding as to their logical relation; and (4) expressing the result 
in suitable language. 

The materials of judgment may come through personal observa- 
tion, or through testimony concerning the observations of others. 
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To prepare the child for judgments in actual life these materials 
must resemble as nearly as possible the conditions in actual life. 
Such materials are found in history and are found there to a 
greater degree than in any other subject. 

For history is, indeed, “past politics” as Mr. Freeman avers; 
but it is much more—it is past life. In teaching history aright 
we are simply giving the pupils the means of reaching conclusions 
about the experiences of their predecessors in precisely the same 
way they will be called upon in their own future to form judg- 
ments about their own experiences and that of their contempo- 
raries. 

The second step—reflection—involves volition. The irrele- 
vant must be set aside; what is pertinent must be given its full 
weight. Things that resemble each other must be noted; things 
that differ must be discriminated. How finely the facts of his- 
tory give the teacher the opportunity to direct such activities as 
these. 

In the third step—decision—feeling and inclination must be 
repressed. The pupil must be led to decide, not as he wishes, 
but as facts reveal the truth to be. 

Respecting the fourth step—expression—history is no better 
than any other subject that compels close attention. Clear ex- 
pression aids clear thinking in any subject, and should be insisted 
on as a part of the work. Moreover, it is only through an exami- 
nation of the expression of the judgment that one can tell whether 
the process of judging has been clear, accurate, prompt, and inde- 
pendent, and whether it gives promise of stability. 

Professor Felix Adler has said: “The great and good men of 
the past, the virtuous and the wise, serve as models to the young, 
and often arouse in them an enthusiastic admiration, a passionate 
discipleship. Again, the study of history may be used to exercise 
the moral judgment. The characters which history presents are 
not all good; the characters even of the good are by no means 
faultless. It is in the power of the teacher to train the moral 
judgment and to increase the moral insight of his pupils by 
leading them into the motives and training them to weigh the 
right and the wrong of the actions which history presents. He 
will also find many an occasion to warn against their being dazzled 
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by brilliant successes to such an extent as to condone the moral 
turpitude by which they are often bought.” 

A great educator (Colonel Parker) has declared that “history is 
a report of the developments of man from the beginning, a report 
filled with untruths, a report written by fawners at the foot of 
thrones, and by obsequious admirers of great generals. The study 
of history requires the closest investigation. It is, indeed, an 
all-important study. No one can have a liberal education or even 
a movement toward education without a study of history and 
literature.” And the great Concord seer saw that “unless we 
think what men thought, and feel what men felt, we study his- 
tory but as words. It is the lives of men that we read, the books 
are but as commentaries.” 

History is very largely the representation of human character. 
Certainly to a maturing lad the personal and moral element in 
history is the most impressive feature. The mistakes and mis- 
deeds of individuals, and later the failures of institutions and 
nations, become suggestive warnings. 

The course of human progress revealed in history has an ethi- 
cal content to which the older pupils in the secondary school can 
be directed with a marked impulse toward good. Out of this 
aspect of the study should come an intelligent acquaintance with 
patriotism and other civic virtues and a conviction of personal 
duty to illustrate them. It is from this side of historical study 
also that we find springing up a stimulation of interest which ren- 
ders history ever after a delightful department of reading and in- 
vestigation. 

Pupils should be encouraged to discuss the probabilities as to 
what would have happened and how history would read had bat- 
tles and events been otherwise. 

“Had Persia beaten Athens at Marathon she could have found 
no obstacle to prevent Darius from advancing his victorious army 
over all the Western races of mankind. The infant energies of 
Europe would have been trodden down beneath universal conquest, 
and the history of the world like the history of Asia would have 
become a mere record of the rise and fall of despotic dynasties, 
of the incursions of barbarous hordes, the mental and political 


prostration of the millions beneath the diadem, the tiara, and the | 
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sword. The day at Marathon was the critical epoch in the history 
of two nations. It broke forever the spell of Persian invincibility 
which had previously paralyzed men’s minds. It secured for 
mankind the intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of free 
institutions, the liberal enlightenment of the Western World, and 
the gradual ascendency for many ages of the great principles of 
European civilization.””—Creasy. 

‘Arnold thus sums up the naval engagement between the Athen- 
ians and the Romans in the harbor of Syracuse. “Rome knew 
not and could not know how deeply the greatness of her own pros- 
perity and the fate of the whole Western world were involved in 
the destruction of the fleet of Athens in the harbor of Syracuse. 
Had that great expedition proved victorious the energies of Greece 
during the next eventual century would have found their field in 
the West no less than in the East, Greece and not Rome might 
have conquered Carthage; Greek instead of Latin might have 
been at this day the principal element of the language of Spain, 
of France, and of Italy; the laws of Athens rather than of Rome 
might be the foundation of the civilized world.” 

Had not Charles Martel defeated the Moslems at Tours the 
sanctity and inspiration of the Koran might today be demonstrated 
to the students of Oxford, Harvard, Chicago, Stanford, and all 
other colleges and schools, and the history of the world be but 
the history of Turkey repeated. 

In 1815 Napoleon had allied forty millions of people on the 
continent against the fifteen millions of England. At Boulogne he 
had mustered the entire allied army and was waiting for trans- 
ports to convey him across the channel. “QO, for six hours’ control 
of this channel,” he cried, “and we are the conquerors of the 
world.” But that six hours’ control which would have changed 
the history of Europe, depended on Lord Nelson’s movements. 
It was supposed that he had been lured away to the West Indies 
beyond the possibility of recall before Napoleon should land his 
army of 100,000 veterans on the well-nigh defenseless coast of 
England. But the celerity of Lord Nelson’s movements was an 
element of uncertainty which defeated Napoleon’s plans, for he 
overtook the enemy’s fleet at Trafalgar where “England expected 
every man to do his duty,” and found that every man did it so 
well that she was saved from ruin. 
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Suppose the bullet that lodged in the snuff-box of Frederick the 
Great had been deflected a little to the right or the left, who 
doubts but that the brilliant history of Prussia, around which 
German unity has centered, would have been entirely changed ? 

How different might have been the history of Massachusetts 
and of New York had the Mayflower anchored in Sandy Hook, 
as it intended when it sailed, instead of Cape Cod Bay. Massa- 
chusetts owes its good fortune either to contrary winds or to bad 
seamanship. 

Had the faithless Indian who snapped his piece at Washing- 
ton when returning from that important mission undertaken in 
his early years been successful in his attempt upon his life, how 
different might have been the subsequent history of the colonies! 
Had not three men stopped by the roadside at Tarrytown to play 
a game of cards, Andre would have made his way in safety to the 
British lines and West Point would have been given to the enemy. 

Instances might be multiplied which, in their final effects, have 
changed the political status of a continent or a nation. As, the 
battle of Hastings to which England owes her rise from lethergy, 
and which was the first step by which she arrived at the height of 
the grandeur and glory we behold in her today; the battle of Sara- 
toga which was the turning point of the Revolution, and by which 
France acknowledged the independence of the United States, 
her example soon being followed by Spain and then by Hol- 
land; the battle of Waterloo by which the Empire of Napoleon 
was overthrown and he made an exile for life and the Bourbons 
again placed on the throne of France. 

Pupils should be given views on both sides of a question. The 
teacher should be familiar with different authors so that he can 
refer the pupils to those giving opposite views. 

One writer pictures Cranmer as the archbishop who rose to 
power by being party to the numerous divorces of one of the 
most sensual brutes that ever disgraced a throne; who attached to 
himself individuals while their fortunes remained but voted to 
cut off their heads as soon as the tide of royal favor turned; who 
while Henry VIII lived, assisted in burning people who denied 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and after Henry’s death found 
out that the doctrine was false. 
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Another writer presents him to us as the holy prelate who helped 
to put Protestant religion on a firm basis; who was the author of 
the prayer-book, whose reverent words and holy sentiments are to 
this day the echo of the devoutest hearts, and who at the last died 
a martyr to his convictions. 

No one denies the genius of Sir Francis Bacon. But let one 
writer turn for us the historical kaleidoscope and we see him to 
be a fawning courtier who subordinated his great powers to the 
most detestible purposes. He allowed his ambition to get the 
better of his gratitude, and for the sake of his influence at court, 
he turned his back on his best friend and benefactor and was in- 
strumental in sending him to the tower and then to the block; and 
then to crown all, at the demand of his queen he consented to 
blacken the memory of that friend when he was in his grave. He 
allowed his greed to get the better of his honesty and received 
heavy bribes in return for his decisions as chancellor. 

But let another turn our kaleidoscope his way, we are at once 
so overwhelmed with Bacon’s genius that we see nothing but good 
in everything that he did and in everything that he wrote. What- 
ever he did to retain his place at court he was justified in doing, 
that the country might receive the benefit of his great services. 
The money he received was not a bribe to influence his legal de- 
cisions, but a gift from those who admired his intellectual pow- 
ers. As a man he was not only one of the most profound thinkers 
of his time, but one of the most honest, useful, and disinterested 
public servants of whom we have any record. 

And now a word about state history. This is too important to 
be neglected as it is. Every state has a history with which all 
its sons and daughters should be thoroughly acquainted. Profes- 
sor James Bryce in his American Commonwealth says: “He 
who would understand the changes that have passed on the Ameri- 
can democracy will find far more instruction in a study of the 
state governments than of the federal constitution. An American 
may, through a long life, never be reminded of the federal gov- 
ernment, except when he votes at a Presidential or Congressional 
election, lodges a complaint against the post office, or opens his 
trunk for a custom-house officer. His direct taxes are paid to 
officials acting under the state laws. The State, or local authority 
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constituted by state statues, registers his birth, appoints his guar- 
dian, pays for his schooling, gives him a share in the estate of 
his father deceased, marries him, divorces him, entertains civil 
action against him, declares him a bankrupt, and hangs him for 
murder. The police that guard his house, the local boards that 
look after the poor, control the highways, impose water rates, 
manage the schools—all these derive their legal powers from the 
State alone.” 

The pressing problems of the day are those of well managed 
cities, decent country roads, efficient schools, restricted saloons, an 
honest ballot, capable voters, and a clean local government—ques- 
tions all in the hands of the State. And yet we continue to select 
our state, county, and city officers largely on their views of the 
tariff and coinage. 

But it is in the history of our country where teachers can find 
the noble characters that help to inspire patriotism and a love 
for country. The heroic words and deeds in our country’s his- 
tory with the lessons they teach—on these the teacher loves to 
dwell. Ethan Allen’s daring “In the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress”—-when as yet that Congress had 
not convened; Patrick Henry’s speech in that Congress on the 
second day of its session when he said: “British oppression has 
effaced the boundaries of the several colonies; the distinctions be- 
tween Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New Eng- 
landers are no more. I am not a Virginian, but an American” ; 
the shout of the little boy when he found that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed—“Ring, grandpa, ring. Oh, ring for 
liberty”; the prayer of that noble young man, Nathan Hale, 
when, having been captured as a spy, he was led out for execu- 
tion—“T can only regret that I have only one life to lose for my 
country”; “If you should give us 10,000 guineas you should not 
stir a step”, was the reply to Andre when he tried to purchase 
release from his captors; the defiance of Charles C. Pinckney to 
the French Directory—“War be it then. Millions for defence 
but not one cent for tribute”; the last words of John Quincy 
Adams, the “Old Man Eloquent”—“This is the last of earth. I 
am content,”—eloquent words surely; “Take command. If any 
one haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot”—was 
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the telegram of General Dix, Secretary of War, at the close of 
Buchanan’s administration, to the lieutenant of the United States 
Revenue Cutter at New Orleans when the captain refused to sail 
for New York as ordered; Grant’s determination in “uncondi- 
tional surrender”, and “I propose to fight it out on this line of it 
takes all summer”; Garfield quieting the frantic crowd on Wall 
Street at the time of the assassination of Lincoln—“Fellow citi- 
zens, God reigns, and the government at Washington still lives.” 

It is the settled policy of the American people that there shall 
be no religious instruction in our public schools, but the teacher 
who has conducted a class through the history of our country and 
who has failed to impress upon the minds of his pupils that God 
has been guiding us all these years and that His hand is visible 
on every page of our history, is unfit to be a teacher of Christian 
youth. 

The future of our beloved country is in the hands of our 
teachers. There are great dangers ahead of us, and thoughtful 
men recognize that the three R’s are not potential enough to meet 
those dangers. Something more is needed. But above all we need 
that manly, that noble, that unselfish love of country which the 
study of our history alone can inspire; and when through it they 
have moulded the characters of their pupils; when through it 
they have given us a generation of intelligent freemen, who will 
not be the prey of the demagogues, who will not be ready to em- 
brace every fanatic idea that may be presented to them by crack- 
brained theorists ; when they have ground into them the knowledge 
that freedom is not license, that liberty is not anarchy, that the 
rights and property of the individual are as sacred as life; when 
they shall have done all this they will have the proud consciousness 
of knowing that they have guaranteed the future to those who 
are to follow us, and the country will owe them a debt of grati- 
tude which it can never fully repay. 
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“Visualizing” History 
By Marion S. Corr, Lincotn Scuoor, Provipence, R. I. 


Summons N these days of moving pictures which portray his- 
torical events as well as current happenings and 
! ] phases of real and unreal life, we perhaps lose 
| sight of the less easy means of arousing and culti- 
Fxmmocom|s Vating the instinct to see, to picture stirring scenes, 
to imagine situations, to visualize (if we speak 
technically) both life and history. 

The tense tumult of the every-day life of grown- 
ups and of children alike leaves no time for the fostering care of 
that wonderful faculty or power so appropriately known as 
In-sight. 

How slightly events are colored by the inward view, by out real 
selves! Our opinions can be found “ready to use” in any and 
every hewspaper, magazine, or digest, and these are sometimes 
passed on even to pupils who passively or impassively receive 
when they should create or recreate the world anew. 

For all who study history the life and feelings of the world 
are, in a very real sense, relived, the events, rejudged, if insight 
be cherished and developed. To do this, there are many ways: 
r the making of logical outlines, the discernment of causes and 
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effects, the reading of contemporary sources, the use of pictures 
of places, people, and scenes, the dramatization and acting of 
events, and the reading of many historical novels. 

No one of these historical aids is sufficient; all are used by suc- 
cessful teachers the world over. It is the last of these, the reading 
| of stories of well told and stirring scenes, which is available and 

adaptable to every class of every age and which helps to make the 
child unconsciously alive to human life, human need, human 
heroism, and human destiny, and which will help to develop the 
> full and discerning man and woman. 
The idea of using historical novels in English and history work~ 
is practical even for the teacher of limited library equipment, 
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for public libraries are usually well supplied with the standard 
and modern works which illustrate all periods and all phases of 
war and peace. Our language is not lacking in available ma- 
terial of this kind. Many are the historical tales which indeed 
have the power to “hold children from play and old men from the 
chimney corner.” Can we not bear this in mind as we suggest 
summer reading to our pupils ? 

If the particular class you have in mind is to live in Greece 


and Rome next year, heartily recommend “A Victor of Salamis” , 


and “A Friend of Cesar,” by W. S. Davis, and “The Last Days 
of Pompeii”, by Bulwer-Lytton. Perhaps this close acquain- 
tance with the life of those past ages can be made to yield direct 
returns in the way of promised extra credit. If that is not feasible, 
the pupil’s own increased enjoyment of the work, the joy of meet- 
ing old friends, will be its own reward. 

Possibly instead of foreign, your pupils are to study American 
history. In this case, the field of choice is almost limitless, Each 
teacher will know the needs of his own class. Yet whatever the 
personal likes and dislikes, let them all know “Mitchell’s “Hugh 
Wynne”, at least one of Cooper’s, Page’s “Red Rock’, Johnston’s 
“The Long Roll” and “Cease Firing”, Churchill’s “The Crisis” 
and “Richard Carvel” and perhaps Ford’s “The Honorable Peter 
Stirling.” 

Modern and early England furnish rich material for the nove- 
list and novel reader. Scott (who is not, we hope, a stranger to the 
pupils) will reproduce for them the life of Norman and Saxon in 
“Tvanhoe”, the time of the Crusades in “The Talisman”, of Queen 
Bess in “Kenilworth”—all of which are enjoyed by girls and 
boys of twelve and of course by their older brothers and sisters. 
Kingsley in “Hereward” and Bulwer-Lytton in “Harold” have 
given us a good idea of the England of the eleventh century,, 
while “The Last of the Barons” often straightens out, as nothing 
else can, the difficult period of the Wars of the Roses. 

Some of these books are included in the list of sixty which I 
have made for Mediaeval history and which I suggest with com- 
ments and criticisms on the more interesting. The mention of 
only a few involves a difficult choice. These are our favorites: 

Scott, Quentin Durward ; Eliot, Romola; Reade, The Cloister 
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and The Hearth; James, Richelieu ; Yonge, Unknown to History ; 
Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; Thackeray, Henry Esmond; 
Hugo, Les Miserables; Tolstoi, War and Peace; Davis, The Friar 
of Wittenberg. Many others, perhaps equally interesting, will 
occur to you instantly. What use will you make of them ? 
Draw illustrations from them frequently, mention them and 
their characters almost daily, and, in your English classes, let 
your pupils try their skill at the same kind of thing. For history, 
the imaginative theme will not do, at least not often, for the pupil 
must learn to distinguish between history and fiction, and he will 
not rest until he knows which is which in his reading. Then let 
him use his imagination to paint word pictures in such exercises 
as these—written by my pupils,—girls of sixteen and seventeen : 


THE CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


All was silent. The great bell of the church of St. Peter in 
Rome, on Christmas day in 800 A. D., tolled the hour of worship, 
and in pairs, solitary, and in parties, the people swarmed into the 
great cathedral. One by one in their bright colored garments 
and with picturesque faces they asked blessing of the Pope, who 
sat at the front of the church on a huge, beautiful velvet chair, 
mounted on a tall platform. To each he bowed and they, in their 
turns, took places and prayed. 

Suddenly a loud, high call sounded outside, and a large man 
with splendid physique and handsome face, with a long flowing 
beard of copper color, entered the church and knelt. He was 
simply dressed in bronze colored gown, fashioned with designs 
of dragons fighting, and wore on his head a soft white cap from 
which a long streamer extended down his back nearly to the floor. 
As he knelt there on the soft red cushion, with the sun,. which 
streamed through the magnificent stained glass window, shining 
on his burnished copper hair, making it seem like an immense 
crown of gold, and with the soft lights from the various colored 
torches and candles of the church bringing out the simpleness yet 
striking appearance of his gown, one knew that he was a noble- 
man, strong and brave. He knelt for several minutes and then, 
looking neither to left nor right, proceeded down the aisle, two 
men following him carrying his sword and rich velvet robe. 
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As he came to the Pope, he raised his eyes to Heaven and 
crossed himself. Then falling on his knees and kissing the Pope’s 
gorgeous robe he asked for blessing. At once the Pope recognized 
him. It was Charlemagne, the Great Emperor of the world. As 
he bent his head in prayer, the Pope drew forth a magnificently 
made crown of gold, set with diamonds and gold carving and 
studded with many other precious stones. Placing it on Charle- 
magne’s head, he stood up, and, in a loud clear voice, cried “Long 
live Charles Augustus, Emperor of the Romans.” 

The people in the church echoed and re-echoed the words and 
hundreds of voices were heard outside of the church singing and 
shouting. So Charlemagne was crowned on Christmas day, and 
the Roman empire of the West, which had fallen more than 
three hundred years before, was now restored. 


XERXES AT THE HELLESPONT, 


The hills around the Hellespont looked down upon a strange 
sight ; Xerxes and his army of five million Persians were swarming 
over the mountains, coming like a line of ants, never ending, 
spreading out over the land like leaves. The narrow strait of 
water, the Hellespont, was the only barrier to Greece, and the 
army must wait till a bridge was made to carry over the soldiers, 
provisions, and ammunition of the proud Persian monarch, Xer- 
xes, Lord of the earth. 

The king, haughty and passionate, strode up and down the 
shore to choose a suitable place for the pontoon bridge. He asked 
no advice about the matter, for did he not know everything ? 
Should the all-powerful monarch of the world ask for advice? 
He struck his staff on the shore as a signal that his choice was 
made. Mardonius came up to receive the command :—“Let the 
bridge be stretched from the beach to that sandy shore opposite.” 

Slowly the flat boats were assembled—slowly put together— 
for many of the soldiers were not very eager to fight the Greeks. 
Had not the last invasion of Greece been repulsed by the disgrace- 
ful battle of Marathon? Xerxes fumed and chafed at the delay, 
—Xerxes, eager to meet the armies of Athens and Sparta, who 
had defied his messengers. After two weeks, Mardonius reported 
that the bridge was complete. The next evening sacrifices were 
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offered to the gods for a successful campaign. Suddenly, in the 
night, a wild storm sprang up, the waves beat upon the bridge, 
the wind wrenched at the fastenings; the Hellespont was doing 
her best to protect the little Greek states! 

She tugged till all the boats were torn away, many wrecked, 
and many cast ashore. Mighty was the wrath of Xerxes, as, the 
next morning, he saw, from his tent, the destruction of his bridge. 
The water lay calm and pleasant now before him. In anger he 
cried, “Let the waves be punished. Let the water receive three 
hundred lashes and be branded with hot irons as a punishment 
for thwarting the King’s commands.” The whole army assembled 
to watch the sight. Xerxes’ throne was placed on the hillside, 
and there the king sat in majesty surrounded by his courtiers 
and attendants. The slaves, with long chains in their hands, ap- 
proached the shore, spreading out in long line. At a given signal, 
the chains splashed in the water; the punishment began. Again 
and again the chains struck the water, again and again the hot 
irons sizzled, as they branded Xerxes’ seal on the waves. Well 
satisfied at the proof of his power, Xerxes smiled and felt proud 
that he could punish the sea. Soon a new bridge was built, and 
the great tide of Persian soldiers flowed into Thessaly. 


CHARLES THE BOLD RECEIVING THE AMBASSADORS, 


When Warwick of England captured the merchant ships of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and sold their contents, 
Louis XI sent some ambassadors to the court of Burgundy to try 
and conciliate that prince. 

For the reception of these ambassadors Charles made wonderful 
preparations. Everything was done to impress them with his 
wealth and majesty. He prepared a most gorgeous throne, higher 
than that of any king, with a canopy of gold and jewels. 

His clothes were selected with the greatest care, for knowing 
how little Louis XI, their liege lord, cared for pomp and show, 
he thought it would be easy to overwhelm his envoys by his ex- 
travagance and display. Although below the medium height, 
Charles could look very imposing in his jeweled robes and shining 
armor, and although it aggravated him to dim his splendor by a 
ducal hat instead of a kingly crown, he consoled himself with 
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the knowledge that even the king’s brother was not a greater duke 
than himself. 

But now that the hour of the arrival of the ambassadors was 
approaching, one could easily see that Charles was becoming rest- 
less and- uncontrollable. His temper was never sweet, and at the 
present time he was not an agreeable person even to look at, and 
as for speaking to him—no one would have dared. For two hours 
before the time agreed upon for the interview, Charles paced with 
uneven steps the floor of the anteroom. A lord ventured to in- 
quire if the duke intended to detain the ambassadors, and enter- 
tain them for a few days, but was answered by a look on Charles’ 
face, at the sight of which he scurried out, glad to escape with 
his life. The ambassadors were late in arriving, and Charles be- 
gan to fret under the tension. 

The king’s ambassadors now arrived, and the lords and knights 
assembled in the largest hall of the duke’s palace. Each lord had 
his standard behind him, and sat as near the duke’s throne as his 
rank would permit. The knights, in their brightest armor, were 
grouped below their lords, and seated on cushions on the floor 
were pretty pages clad in satin the color of their lord’s house. 

The Knights of the Golden Fleece had seats reserved for them 
around the throne, but they were waiting to escort Charles. The 
ambassadors then appeared, preceded by a herald. Their manner 
was composed and calm, for surely they had no doubt they would 
be able to persuade Charles at once that his rash obstinacy in 
demanding redress from Warwick was useless. Their mere pres- 
ence seemed enough to assure peace. The envoys’ dress was ordi- 
nary, and showed signs of travel, for Louis XI showed a fine dis- 
regard of display in his court, and although there had been rumors 
of the magnificence of the court of the Bold, these envoys had 
never heard of them and certainly thought of Charles only as a 
rather fiery vassal of the king, and noted for his courtesy and 
generosity. 

As the procession of the ambassadors and herald from the king’s 
court entered the hall impressively, thinking to show Charles the 
king’s condescension in treating with him, they stopped and looked 
about in amazement. No erring vassal was waiting in solitude to 
seek leniency from his suzerain and abide by his decision, but 
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the entire court of Burgundy, in all its flower, was before their 
dazzled eyes. First they looked at the lords, stern and strong, 
quietly conversing together, then the knights, more impatient at 
the delay, and then the pages, whispering, shaking their pretty 
curls at each other, or running about with messages from one 
lord to another. A poor Fleming, near the door, pointed out the 
place where the ambassadors were to await the duke’s entrance, 
and as they took their places they talked of this most impressive 
spectacle the duke had prepared, and whether it was done from 
pride, spite, or pleasure. 

The duke’s entrance was announced by Taison d’Or, his her- 
ald, followed by eight Walloon guards. Then came Duke Charles ; 
quiet and subdued, entering the great hall with his eyes on the 
ground, nor did he raise them until reaching the throne. He 
seemed a simple, tractable little man. Behind him came the en- 
tire order of the Knights of the Golden Fleece. Their armor 
seemed to be of gold itself, with golden mantles covered with 
sapphires and diamonds. 

When Charles reached the throne he turned and faced the audi- 
ence while the knights slowly took their places. Every page 
knelt, and every lord and knight stood with uncovered head, 
waiting for Charles to be seated. He carelessly threw himself 
into the chair, and with eagle eyes looked every person in the face, 
while no motion was made by anyone; then, satisfied with his 
survey, he signed to Toison d’Or to commence the business, and 
gazed out of the window. The ambassadors approached, but he 
paid no attention, one coughed slightly, yet his gazing continued 
uninterrupted ; they knelt at his feet, still no recognition—where 
was the duke’s courtesy? Then the leader took courage and be- 
gan, “We are sent by Louis,”—Charles leapt to his feet with 
clenched fists and flashing eyes. ‘Vile courtiers”, he cried, and 
when the ambassador would have continued, stamped his foot so 
savagely that the walls resounded. “How dare you come to me 
with the words of that cur? Is he so wise that he can rule my 
kingdom also? By St. George of Burgundy!” he exclaimed, “T’ll 
show him I am still able to manage my affairs.” ’ 

The frightened ambassadors knelt in terror at the foot of the 
throne, and tried to see, by glances at the attendants, if their 
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sympathies were with their lord. Some of the pages turned their 
seraphic faces upward, and counted the pearls in the canopy, 
others whispered together of the duke’s countenance—his flaming 
eyes, set teeth; others, how fast the red and white came in his 
face, how hoarse he was getting; his words could scarcely be un- 
derstood, and his oaths—how horrible! The knights waited 
eagerly for a challenge of war, and did not seem to have the re- 
spect for the king’s messengers they should have. The lords were 
anxious to have the scene over, not from compassion on the envoys, 
but for fear the Bold would so forget himself as to kill the am- 
bassadors where they stood. 

Momentarily Charles became more impassioned. His flaming 
eyes rolled from side to side in insane rage. Lifting his clenched 
hands, he staggered to the steps of the throne with the intention of 
strangling the envoys. His ministers gently surrounded him, and 
gently forced him back to the chair, into which he threw himself 
with all his strength. All possible means were tried to quiet him, 
but Charles was of a stubborn disposition. Choking from passion, 
he started forward, shouting hoarsely, “Go! Back to Louis”— 
and as the stunned ambassadors rushed from the room, Charles 
fell back foaming to the throne, while all rose, with uncovered 


heads, and bowed to his will. 


To an Infant 


Sweet visitor from out the shadow-land, 

Glad spirit in a world of weariness, 

The wilderness of which thou canst not guess, 

O rest thee now, and hold me by the hand, 

Yea, hold me, for my heart can never stand 

The rush and tangle of the world’s distress. 

So well as when I feel the faint caress 

Of infant fingers in their slender band. 

For quietness is thine and inward peace, 

And holy joy, because thou knowest not 

The warrings of the world that do not cease. 

And through the tiny fingers to mine own, 

Comes that which makes all other things forgot, 

Save only sweetness, and a rose half-blown. 
—JaMeEs Leroy STOCKTON. 





The Teacher’s Point of View in the Study 
and Teaching of History 


Cuartes H. Westey, M. A., Howarp University, 
Wasurneton, D. C. 


AS the teacher a point of view which differs from 

that of the general reader or student in the study 

H and teaching of history? Are there special methods 

which should differentiate the teacher’s prepara- 

tion? May it be asserted that there should be a 

difference in acquisition and instruction, for the 

| teacher? The physician has adopted special meth- 

ods which are now acknowledged as indispensable 

to success in the medical profession ; the lawyer has advocated for 

his vocation special professional training, and colleges of law are 

the results of this plea; the minister, engineer, architect, and 

others in specialized and professional avenues of life recognize the 

merits which are found in special preparation. In the meantime, 
what of the teacher and his preparation ? 

Among American educators, dominant in scholarship, the 
teacher’s profession forges to the front as that profession in which 
method and specialization are of prime importance. In the 
fields of specialty which are open to the prospective teacher, of 
all branches of study, history is the one study in which it is very 
necessary for students and teachers to have a clear conscious- 
ness of the methods and materials which they have secured for 
classroom utilization. 

However, as a matter of fact, there are teachers who obviously 
follow good methods in history instruction and are recognized 
as scholars of the first rank, but who have not studied meth- 
odology in the universities or in the colleges for teachers. Yet 
this can be no argument; in truth, in our opinion, it would be a 
strained inference to conclude that teachers, writers and histor- 
ians of the future have no need to acquaint themselves with the 
materials for historical work and the modern advances in the 
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processes-of instruction. Admitting that there are those who have 
learned to teach well—“by a gift of nature’—it would be easy 
to oppose these few individuals with innumerable exceptions in 
the use of irrational and illogical methods, preposterous logic, 
and unsystematized analysis in spite of a copious knowledge of 
the subject matter. Experience may be a good teacher; but even 
with experience many teachers make mistakes, and therefore in 
directing the mental procedure of the classroom, experience cannot 
be the only guide, for it—of itself—must be directed and guided 
so that it may function in correct channels. The teacher may 
become a follower of the experience of others but slavish adher- 
ence to this experience makes one a slave or a dependent upon mere 
form. While teaching under the guidance of principles and 
method changes the attitude of the pupil from semi-antagonism 
to earnest acquirement and gives to the teacher the inspiration for 
direction and the rightful opportunity for freedom. Methodology 
and breadth of vision must be shown to our teachers, and a check 
thus offered to the misdirected and superfluous work which char- 
acterizes the best instruction of some of our schools and colleges. 

A greater part of those who have entered a career of historical 
study and teaching have done so without a single inquiry of 
themselves whether they are prepared for historical instruction 
or whether they are acquainted with the general methods of his- 
torical synthesis. One teacher instructs in the subject because it 
has been assigned to him by the principal or supervising instruc- 
tor ; another chooses it because he has been successful in it during 
his college course ; still others because it seems to be a compara- 
tively easy subject after the first year of teaching. To the serious 
observer, how doubly important does it become to reorganize our 
instructing corps, to explode these groundless theories and to 
abolish the absurd and unpedagogical methods which have been 
adopted therewith! 

This problem of efficient history instruction has confronted 
American educational leaders for several decades, but of very 
recent development is the appearance of a normally collective 
opinion favoring the specialization of instruction and content. It 
is plain that any reform in the study and teaching of history in 
the schools must begin with the colleges and the higher schools of 
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instruction, for they are prepared to train and develop the makers 
and reformers of educational programs. It was in 1839 that the 
first separate professorship in history was instituted at Harvard 
College. This was the first distinct recognition of this branch 
of study and it led ultimately to the same recognition by other 
standard American institutions of learning. Columbia and the 
University of Michigan followed this action in 1857 and Yale 
in 1865. The graduates of these institutions, having continued 
their study abroad, especially in Germany, returned to America 
and brought with them the presently well known “Seminary” 
methods. The introduction of these scholarly and original re- 
search methods resulted in the development of well-trained teachers 
who were eager to see that history should receive more attention 
in the school curriculum and that its methods should be improved. 

Many co-operative efforts have been made by representative 
committees and organizations for the purpose of placing historical 
instruction upon the scholarly pedestal to which it belongs. But, 
while the reform which has been begun through these reports has 
not reached its climax and the historical associations have not se- 
cured the ideal system which they have advocated, yet the progress 
is satisfactory and prophetic of a better future. 

The reorganization of the historical work in the colleges and 
the advocacy by organizations and representative committees dem- 
onstrate the inadequacy of the historical methods in use in some 
of our schools. With earnest criticism the leaders in American 
education are turning their attention to the improvement of both 
the teacher and his tools. The old text book can no longer suffice 
and the teacher who stands with thumb or finger upon selected 
passages of the texts criticising the “memorization” of the pupil, 
must give way to those who are more efficient in instruction. The 
modern teacher of history must “know his subject”, must be able 
to distinguish important facts, to correlate details and to produce 
abundant illustrative material. This teacher can be produced 
only through a specialization in method and content and only 
through the adoption of a point of view which will differ from 
that of the average collegiate student. 

Among those special qualifications of the successful history 
teacher, as foundation stories, the grasp of subject-matter and 
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- the mastery of details are without substitutes in this connection. 
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Knowledge of the subject, however, cannot of itself produce a 
good teacher. \ For, in addition to methods and principles, in- 
nately the teacher must possess a desire to seek and state the truth, 
to have the truth stated, and the ability to direct pupils in their 
search for the truth; historical insight tempered by sympathy 
must be used and the proper historical perspective cultivated. 

In the elementary schools the ability to tell a story is of first 
importance. Here, the historical work is biographical and good 
narration is fundamental. In the college and high school the 
same quality must be used. The “lecture” is to supplement the 
text book, for at this stage of advancement, narrative style while 
being less prominent, is yet to fill a place in the class room com- 
parable to the text book. The effective lecture calls for the best 
within the teacher—a retentive memory, sound judgment, an 
abundance of clear and simple language and an enthusiastic in- 
terest in the subject. The presence of this last quality will de- 
termine whether the classroom exercise is to become a grinding 
process or a pleasant and profitable educational procedure. 

This is the type of teacher which the historical departments 
should seek to develop. For we believe that the time is long past 
when persons, having no knowledge of auxiliary subjects, no con- 
ception of historical method, and possessing only the knowledge 
outlined by the text book, should be tolerated in our schools. The 
attention of American educators in recent years has turned toward 
progressive aspirations and fuller realizations. 

Through oral reports from original investigations, student lec- 
tures, student reviews, the use of source material, historical com- 
position—the essay and thesis system—special reports on se- 
lected topics, collateral readings, the presentation of selected 
bibliographies, the discussion of method and courses presenting 
the methods and principles of historical instruction, we are pre- 
paring teachers who will be adequately equipped for educational 
endeavor. 

But we must seek to impress the teacher with the fact that 
“what to teach” is of more importance than “how to teach’”—in 
short, that “matter always comes before method.” Courses in 
historical method and teaching of history cannot produce teachers 
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unless there has been an acquirement of subject matter in previous 
years. This early acquirement must have been conducted in 
modern ways and with modern methods, or else the student of 
method must reconstruct his entire vision in order to reap full ben- 
efit from the courses of study. These courses should outline in a 
general manner the collateral subject matter and should treat of 
methods of study and presentation or the courses will not have 
given to the coming teachers those values to which they are due. 
Even the class use of one text book, which is standard, cannot give 
us good history teachers. Supplementary and collateral reading 
gives breadth and depth to history, and it should be the purpose 
of our colleges to cultivate a taste for reading and to encourage 
the habit of research and the “historical sense” in the students 
who are to be the future instructors of our children. Correct 
methods of study and presentation in history enhance the beauty 
and culture of its subject matter, and it brings the student into an 
atmosphere in which acquirement loses some of its work and be- 
comes a pleasurable exercise. 

History is now accorded a definite place in the curriculum of 
both the secondary school and the college by the directors of 
American school programs; and if properly equipped teachers 
can be secured, there will be a cessation of the deadening memory 
grind and the text book recitation which has made history an “in- 
strument of torture” to the average student, and it will become an 
instrument of culture which will offer to our students a deeper 
mental value and training and an equipment of manful ideals 
which are so needed in America’s citizenship. 











The Giving of History Examinations 


By J. Mapvison Gatuany, A. M., Heap or tHE History 
Department, Horr Srreet Hien Scunoot, 
Provipence, Ruoper Isianp. 


Que TTY for these many years have we history teachers 

been so pronouncedly secretive as to the wording 

W of our examination questions? Usually the teacher 

{ thinks that it would be a pedagogical crime to let 

his pupils know in advance the nature of the exam- 

= ination questions. To let his pupils know the 

= ' exact wording of the questions to be given would 

Fumo, be t). commit an unpardonable sin. If such be 

the case, for some years past I have been committing numerous 

unpardonable sins. In most all cases I not only give out the 

wording of the questions but dictate the questions from two to 

eight days in advance. Will the reader of this article please 

hold his wrath and pronounce no anathema against this depart- 

ure from the good old orthodox way of giving history examina- 

tions until he has carefully thought over what is to be said in 
defense of the change ? 

I say “the good old orthodox way” because I so distinctly re- 
member it, and as distinctly recall how thoroughly I used to de- 
test all history and all history teaching, and recoil from the ap- 
proaching examination. Our teacher of history used to say: 
“Tomorrow' you will have an examination on chapters so and so. 
Please prepare yourselves for it thoroughly.” If any one of us 
ventured to ask about the nature of the examination questions we 
were politely informed that we were to ask no questions about 
them, and that it would not be right for the teacher to answer 
such questions. 

This accustomed way of giving history examinations is subject 
to at least one half dozen criticisms of an adverse nature. 

1. . In the first place it causes the pupil to waste a lot of val- 
uable time, and tends to encourage the gambling spirit. He 
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wastes time and at the same time gambles in wondering what 
questions will be put to him “tomorrow”, and just how they will 
be put. He also spends time in guessing what topics or subjects 
he can omit and “get by.” Many half-hours slip away in the 
course of a year or two in this way. Very frequently one pupil 
will say to another: “What questions do you think we will get 
in the ‘exam’ ?’ And what teacher in the course of his experience 
has not noticed the satisfied smile creeping over the faces of his 
pupils as he dictated this or that question? Which is as much 
as to say “We guessed it right!” 

2. In the second place it disappoints and discourages the pu- 
pil. He has made what seemed to him a thorough and painstak- 
ing preparation. But questions demanding that particular kind 
of preparation were not asked. Other questions did appear, some 
of which seemed to the pupils rather pettish and insignificant. 
The thorough preparation meant by the teacher and the thorough 
preparation made by the pupil missed each other, and the result 
was one of serious disappointment and discouragement to the 
pupil. 

3. In the third place, examinations as usually given, are not 
fair to the pupil or to the teacher. The pupil is not satisfied be- 
cause he knows that he knows more about the subject than those 
particular questions asked for, and the teacher is dissatisfied be- 
cause those particular questions were not answered better, ques- 
tions which he thought very essential, and consequently the con- 
scientious teacher feels that his ability as a teacher is not properly 
represented by the results of the examination, the very thing that 
is supposed to reveal to himself his ability as a dispenser of 
knowledge. He knows well enough that in very many cases if he 
should give the pupils who failed another set of questions fully 
as difficult and fully as important, those pupils would pass the 
second examination. But ‘he can’t very well keep on giving ex- 
aminations for the system will not permit it. 

4. Again, the accustomed way of giving history examinations 
offers no real incentive to pupil to make a thorough preparation. 
He is apt to feel that the results gained are slim compared with 
the exertion expended. He feels that the reward he receives is 
inadequate. Here “reward” means not simply the mark re- 
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ceived, which is fundamentally relatively unimportant though 
usually considered greatly important by the pupil, but in addition 
means mental reward, the enrichment and deepening of the pu- 
pil’s mental life, the broadening of his concept of history, last- 
ing impressions of things really significant. Most any pupil will 
go home after an examination deeply contented if he personally 
feels that his preparation for the examination and the taking of 
the examination have won for him the result mentioned in the 
last sentence. But in the great majority of cases that result has 
not usually been achieved. 

5. In the fifth place, it does not take account of the fact that 
the sense of historical proportion is seriously lacking in the aver- 
age pupil. It fails to take into account that the young mind 
should be trained in the way it should go. Secondary school 
pupils are not mature enough to realize that in their preparation 
for an examination there is a difference between things. that are 
important and things that are greatly important in history. Even 
after careful teaching in recitation work pupils are apt still to lay 
great stress on those things which appeal to their youthful imagi- 
nation and leave almost untouched the weightier things, such as 
the deeper forces in the life of the peoples whom they have 
studied. One illustration will serve. Many a pupil has con- 
sidered the tracing of the exact route of Hannibal over the Alps 
of much more serious import than the reasons why he went over 
the Alps or the significance of Hannibal’s stay in Italy. I re- 
member very distinctly of spending two hours one evening be- 
fore an examination in learning the details of Hannibal’s rout 
from Saguntum to Cannae. After the examination my teacher 
told me that I had done so well in describing the march that he 
did not have the heart to fail me in the rest of the examination! 

6. As a rule most pupils dread the approach of an examina- 
tion in history. Some audibly sigh when the date for the coming 
ordeal is announced. They consider the examination a waste of 
time and a disappointing experience; they think that it does not 
test their knowledge of the subject fairly; and they have no real 
incentive for undertaking it; they do not know how to differen- 
tiate the important from the more important, and view the whole 
process as a tangled mess. That many pupils, perhaps the great 
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majority, really dislike the examination as usually given is irre- 
futable. They dread it. This is a serious matter. It should 
not be. But is there a way out of it? I am quite sure there is. 

Read the following Review Examination questions on the Per- 
sian War. Remember that these questions are to be dictated 
to the class about a week before the examination is to be given. 
Or, for that matter, they might be dictated before the class begins 
its study of the war. 


1. Give a summary of the events of the war in ten or twelve 
sentences. No important event is to be left out. 

2. Tell the story of the revolt of the Ionians. What was the 
relation between this revolt and Persia’s attack on European 
Greece ¢ 

3. Be able to locate the following on a roughly sketched map— 
(1) Ionia, (2) Ephesus, (3) Thrace, (4) Mount Athos, 
(5) Marathon, (6) Salamis, (7) Thessaly, (8) Thermopy- 
lae, (9) Plataea. | 

4. What were the causes of the war with Persia? In what 
ways did Greece prepare for this war ? 

5. Compare the Persian mode of fighting with the Greek. Com- 
pare these with modern methods of warfare. 

6. Define ostracism. Explain the process of ostracising a man. 
Was ostracism of any advantage to Athens? Give reasons. 
Would you advocate such a method today? Discuss. 

7. Which seems to have served his country better, Themistocles 
or Aristides? Give proofs. Were these men living today, 
which political party do you think they would join? Give 
reasons. 

8. What help did Sparta and the Peloponnesian League render 
in the Persian War? Could the Greeks have been successful 
without them? Reasons for your opinion. 

9. Make a list of all the men mentioned in your text who had 
to do with the Persian War. Which ones helped most on 
the Persian side? The Greek side? Tell why. 

10. What mistakes did the Greeks make in this war? The Per- 
sians? What mistakes did each come near making? How 
did they avoid making more mistakes ? 
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11, 


16. 


Why did Athens have internal factions? How was faction- 
alism crushed out between Marathon and Thermopylae ? 
Why do we have different political parties today? Name 
the leading ones. 
What was the strategy of Themistocles? What was the 
message he sent to Xerxes? Would you have sent it? In 
the time of war, are all sorts of means justifiable which 
bring about seemingly good results ? 
Compare Persia and Hellas as to (1) territory, (2) popu- 
lation (3) government, (4) military power, (5) wealth, 
(6) civilization. 
Comment briefly on the following: 

(1) The significance of 490 B. C., 480 B. C., and 479 

B. C. in Greek history. 
(2) The difference in the attitude of Croesus and Cyrus 
toward the Asiatic Greeks. Account for it. 

(3) The struggle between Sicily and Carthage. 

(4) Some things that took place during the war which 

: were discreditable to Greek patriotism. 
Discuss somewhat at length the meaning of the Greek vic- 
tory over Persia to Greece and to world civilization. No 
less than five important results should be discussed. 
Compare this national struggle for Greek freedom with 
other national struggles for freedom. 


In giving examinations in this particular way several things 
constitute the understanding between the teacher and the class. 


1, 


That the set of examination questions will as a rule be se- 
selected from the questions dictated, but perhaps in com- 
bination or with slight modification. 

That the teacher reserves the privilege of asking some ques- 
tions not dictated. 

That wherever possible the answers must contain informa- 
tion in addition to that found in the text book used. That 
is, the pupil is to present evidence that he has gleaned 
material for his examination from sources outside the text 
book. 

That above all, the answers given must be more completely 
expressed, more compactly and unifiedly expressed, and the 
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manner of expression (the English used) must be more 
highly commendable than when the usual method of giving 
examinations is used, 


What are the advantages of giving history examinations in 


this new way ? 


1, 


In the first place the pupil is prevented from holding the 
idea that the examination is a waste of time. He knows 
what the teacher expects. He knows what he has to do. It 
is a firm bargain. 

If his examination proves to be a disappointment, he and 
he alone is responsible for such disappointment. He cannot 
shunt responsibility, giving some plausible reason for his 
poor showing. He knows in advance what is called for. 

It is absolutely fair. 

The preparation expected of the pupil and the pupil’s prepa- 
ration cannot very well miss. If they do miss, the pupil is 
the sinner, not the teacher. It effectively prohibits “catch 
questions” , and questions of a petty unexpected nature. 
When such a method is used the pupil will feel it unjust 
to tell the teacher that it would have been fairer for him 
as a pupil if some other question had been asked. And the 
teacher as he reads the examination papers will feel that 
his own teaching has had a fairer chance to be properly un- 
derstood and that the results of his teaching have had a 
fairer chance to be properly represented. It is also fairer 
than the usual method, for fewer pupils will fail, not be- 
cause less has been asked of them (the very opposite being 
true) but because (1) pupils will actually know more about 
the subject and have a chance to know it as it ought to be 
known by them, (2) they will have greater interest in what 
they are to do, and (3) they will have no loophole by which 
they can excuse themselves to themselves or to others. 

It furnishes a real incentive to work. A pupil is quite will- 
ing to work when he feels fairly sure that his effort is going 
to function successfully. According to this method a very 
definite requirement is placed before the pupil and he is 
absolutely sure that he can accomplish definite results. He 
is not only confident that he can get at least a moderately 
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. good mark, but he is also confident that he will receive a 


larger mental enrichment or reward than he could get in 
preparing for an examination in the usual way. 

Again, this method prevents the dread and fear of the ex- 
amination period. There is no dread. There is no fear. 
The task has been definitely set. The pupil knows what he 
can do before he begins to write, all he has to do is to write. 
It is well known that some pupils find themselves almost un- 
strung and wildly nervous as the examination period ap- 
proaches. Such can never do anywhere near their best. 
These should be saved. If the pupil were your child you 
would think so. It is the business of teachers to be the in- 
tellectual salvation of their pupils—not to pass them for 
the mere sake of passing them, but to devise such methods 
of instruction and examination that the pupils will save 
themselves through the teacher. If the dread and fear of 
the examination are gone, pupils will like history better. 
This method of giving examinations obviates the necessity 
of spending two or three recitations in review before 
each examination. This is all the more true if the teacher 
dictates the questions a week in advance. Preparation for 
an examination should mean much more than merely re- 
viewing the work that has been done in class. Questions 
should be so worded that pupils will get a larger, more fun- 
damental and revitalized view than they got by covering 
the ground by piece-meal. 

Another thing in favor of this way is that it gives a chance 
to put the questions in such a way as to force the pupils to 
use their text books as reference books. This they will not 
do in preparing for an examination unless the questions 
make it necessary to do so. It is surprising how much 
more pupils will see in their text books upon a given sub- 
ject when the books are made use of in this way, and the 
permanency of what they get is fully as surprising as the 
extra amount they see in the text. 

Another advantage is that by this method pupils will absorb 
more real historical knowledge than in any other way I 
know of. Our real object in examining pupils is to find 
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out how much and how well they know, not to find out 
how much they don’t know. Just think how much a pupil 
would know about the Persian war after he had diligently 
searched for the answers:to the sixteen questions found in 
this article on that topic! 

9. The greatest advantage is that it gives the teacher an ex- 
cellent opportunity to help develop in his pupils the sense 
of historical proportion. Many distorted judgments, much 
real harm, and considerable injustice have been results of 
a lack of this sense. Of course a great deal here depends 
upon the skill of the teacher in framing questions. Well- 
phrased questions compel careful thinking and furnish one 
of the best ways in the world for developing in the pupil 
sane, safe, skilful, and analytical judgment of men, insti- 
tutions and movements, 

If any history teacher is not convinced that this way of giving 
examinations is better than the usual method—the method of 
telling pupils to prepare thoroughly for an examination without 
giving them questions—let him reread the set of questions found 
in this article, then let him put this question to himself: “Would 
not my pupils get more out of their preparation for an exami- 
nation on the Persian War were I to dictate those questions to 
them in advance (or a similar set), insisting on the conditions 
making up the understanding between the teacher and his class, 
than they would get out of a usual preparation for an examina- 
tion on the Persian War” ? 

What is the answer? If he is still unconverted let him try a 
few times the method that has been suggested. If he does try it, 
I am sure he will never return to the orthodox way of giving 
history examinations. 














The Organization of Education 
Freperic W. SanpDERS 


(Continued from March Education) 


§4. Turning now from the teacher to the pupil, it is to be 
said that one of the chief reasons for proposing the plan under 
consideration is, that in the case of a dull child, whose interest 
his teacher has been unable to awaken sufficiently to lead him to 
a mastery of the subject of instruction, it is an injury, rather than 
a benefit, to keep him droning over the same subject-matter twice 
the normal length of time. If the child’s failure to make the 
minimum of normal progress is due to some temporary cause, as 
illness, a protracted absence, or the like, it will ordinarily no 
doubt be advisable to transfer him (not at the expiration of some 
arbitrarily fixed period for the continuation of a class, but at 
once) to a class which is not so far advanced as that with which 
he had previously been working; but if the failure to make nor- 
mal progress is due to a more permanent condition,—to general 
mental incapacity (not sufficient to indicate that he should be in 
a special school for the feeble-minded, and not the result of some 
particular sense defect or other cause that can be determined and 
given special treatment), to mental lethargy, to a lack of interest 
in school matters, even to continuous irregularity of attendance 
or chronic ill health,—the child (if not removed from the com- 
mon school, for the benefit of his physical, mental and moral 
health) should be kept moving forward, at a slow pace, it may be, 
but at a pace no slower than the general rate of his psycho-physi- 
cal development and in association with children whose stage of 
psycho-physical development corresponds in a general way with 
his own. I do not mean that it will never be found wholesome to 
try the plan of having him go over, with a different teacher and 
a younger set of children, a part of the work he has previously 
been over. These changed conditions may occasionally afford 
the needed stimulus and help the child to better results—the 
change of teacher may be especially helpful. But to repeat this 
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process again and again, and insist that he shall make a certain, 
fixed, minimal response to definite tests of attainment before be- 
ing allowed to advance, and thus make it impossible for him to 
get out of the primary department before he is twelve years old, 
or to leave the elementary department until he is an adolescent 
of sixteen or more—this is a futile waste of the child’s timé, is 
almost certain to have a pernicious effect upon his moral and 
mental, and even upon his physical development, and is likely to 
make him a failure in life from every point of view. When it 
has become apparent that he will not keep pace with any group 
of pupils, what benefit is to come from demoting him from that 
group with which his general development most nearly corre- 
sponds, putting him into a strange environment, and dishearten- 
ing him by associating him with younger pupils into whose com- 
pany he comes: under the disadvantage, not alone of being a 
stranger and in a different stage of development, but of being 
one who is known to have failed to hold his own with his previous 
associates! Let us have common sense enough to recognize that 
there is a considerable number of children who are not likely 
to get a great amount of benefit from any kind of systematic, 
intellectual training. In such cases, so long as they are in the 
stages of childhood and boyhood and girlhood proper (as dis- 
tinguished from adolescence), let the school do what it can for 
them ; let them advance through the school with their fellows and 
get what they can absorb from the school atmosphere and the 
class work as they go along. They may then, and very probably 
will, find something in some part of the curriculum to which 
they will respond with some zest and success. But whether they 
do so or not, let them leave the elementary school as soon as they 
‘have passed beyond the stage of boyhood and girlhood proper, the 
‘prepubescent stage; and if nothing can be done to make good in 
the secondary transition department their previous deficiencies, 
and if nothing in the school for adolescents seems to call forth 
any response in them, let them leave school and go to work after 
@ year or so in the special transition class for those who are 
passing from boyhood or girlhood into adolescence. Let them at 
least, at each stage in their development, have the chance for edu- 
cation (in the large sense of that term) that is given by a suitable 
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environment for the given stage of development, instead of hold- 
ing them prisoners in an outgrown environment designed for those 
at a lower stage of maturity. Some day, it is to be hoped, school 
authorities will understand that it is the business of the school 
as a social institution to afford the most favorable opportunities 
for the development of the young person, but that it is not its 
business to insist upon making him master of a certain definite 
quantum of fact and facility. 

The failure to recognize the importance of adapting the school 
work to the stage of the pupil’s general development, which has 
made the school a place of torment, often a place of hopeless dis- 
couragement to so many pupils in the past, has another side than 
that referred to in the last paragraph. I refer to the grave in- 
jury that comes from allowing mentally precocious children to 
go as fast as their mental power, and especially their mental ac- 
quisitiveness, may render possible, regardless of their physical de- 
velopment. The only safe method is to plan the curriculum with 
reference to the general development of the being to be educated ; 
and in case the mental development, on the one hand, and the gen- 
eral physical development on the other, seem to correspond ill,* 
let the general physical development be given first consideration. 
This method of procedure, unfortunately, has not yet gained the 
approval it deserves, although it is long since it was first sug- 
gested. In answer to the suggestion made by Superintendent 
Harrington, of New Bedford, in 1874, that instead of keeping 
dull children a great length of time on an inelastic curriculum, 
a minimum core of work should be provided for these, which 
could be indefinitely expanded for the brighter children, Super- 
intendent Hervey*, of Auburn, N. Y., after commending certain 
aspects of the plan, said: “It has the disadvantage . . . of not 
providing for the more rapid advancement through the grades of 
those who, without detriment to themselves, could cover the 
ground in a shorter time.” At the bottom of this criticism there 
seems to me to lie a very serious misconception. There are doubt- 
less exceptional human beings whom no general plan of education 





*A case that is always exceptional, although every teacher of large experi- 
ence has probably known some young person or persons in whom the divergence 
was sufficient to be troublesome, although not sufficient to constitute the 
person in question monstrous and so make ordinary methods of education 
entirely inapplicable. 

*At the time he wrote the criticism, Superintendent of Schools for Paw- 
tucket, R. I. See Rhode Island School Report for 1899, page 116. 
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would fit; but it cannot be too emphatically insisted that, speak- 
ing generally, the rapid advancement through the grades of:a 
physically immature person having an unusually quick and vig- 
orous intellect, is not a desideratum, but a grave evil. The con- 
trary notion has arisen from the fact that the school has so long 
been considered—and has, alas! so largely been—merely an in- 
stitution for imparting information, or at best as a place for 
mental training; it has not yet come to be generally recognized 
as that which modern pedagogy is making it, an organized in- 
strumentality to assist the immature being to the highest de- 
velopment possible for his whole nature, physical and moral, no 
less than intellectual. The human being, let it be repeated, is a 
psycho-physical unit; and least of all in the case of the child, 
the immature being, can one part of his nature be properly cul- 
tivated in disregard of the rest. The plan which I advocate 
provides for the promotion of the pupil from one department 
into another as soon as he shall have completed the psycho-physi- 
cal period of development to which the former department is 
adapted, whether he has gained much or little information, much 
or little physical, psychical or moral training, in the class cover- 
ing the previous period; and this, I confidently maintain (and 
cite the whole literature of child study in support of my con- . 
tention), is the only advancement through the grades that can 
be had “without detriment to the pupil.” The prepubescent 
child of twelve should not be put in harness with the adolescent 
of sixteen, notwithstanding that the former’s mental brightness 
and familiarity with literature, science and history may be even 
superior to the latter’s. Let the child pursue his subjects of study 
according to the general method adapted to his stage of develop- 
ment (although he may do more extensive or more elaborate 
work within the given fields than most of his classmates), and 
let him put his surplus energy into the physical exercise that may 
protect him from the delicacy and ill health to which precocious 
children are so often subject. 

My contention does not mean that a child is to be in a given 
class just because his tale of years is of a given length, nor that 
he is to be kept in it just so many years, months, or days. If, 
as sometimes happens, the child of twelve is physically as well 
as mentally mature as the average child of fourteen or fifteen, 
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by all means put him with the latter, and do this whether or not 
he has acquired as much information and discipline as the aver- 
age child at the completion of the elementary school period. If 
he has not, it is unfortunate; but we shall not mend matters by 
treating him as a boy after he has become a youth. If the ele- 
mentary or boyhood department of school has done little for him, 
we must look to the adolescent school in the hope that it may do 
more for him. 

§5. To carry out the plan of organization of school work 
herein proposed, especially in the matter of determining when 
children have completed a certain stage of psycho-physical de- 
velopment, it is desirable, of course, that in every city school 
system there should be an expert physician, who has made a 
special study of childhood in all its phases, to act as physical ex- 
aminer and sanitary expert. Such an expert is, however, very 
much needed under existing systems of school administration, 
to look after the health of the children and save those defective in 
some one or more particulars, from the burden of unsuitable re- 
quirements. Nevertheless, in the absence of such a thoroughly 
qualified physician to examine the children from time to time 
and consult with the class teacher and principals as to the advisa- 
bility of transferring pupils from one department of the school to 
another, a competent superintendent in the smaller school com- 
munities and the superintendent and principal or other super- 
vising officers in large school systems could do quite well all that 
the class teacher with a fair normal school training might not 
reasonably be expected to.do. When in accordance with educa- 
tional and physiological expert advice, based upon careful ob- 
servation and experiment, the normal average number of years 
for the duration of the play school and the elementary school 
classes had once been determined, there would as a rule be no 
special call for watchfulness on the part of any but the transition- 
class teachers ; and indeed, inasmuch as the relation of the secon- 
dary transition class to the work of the high school proper or 
adolescent school that follows it, is such that any youth could 
with advantage enter upon the work of the latter as soon as he 
had received the required instruction in the former, whether 
that should take one or two years, the only position that would 
regularly call for any special competence in judging when to ad- 
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vance a pupil from one class to another, would be that of the 
primary-transition class teacher. By observing a wise conserva- 
tism and not promoting the children to the elementary depart- 
ment until it should seem quite beyond a reasonable doubt that 
they were physically fit to undertake the work of the elementary 
department, the primary-transition teacher could discharge her 
task without great difficulty ; her experience would soon make her 
expert, and meanwhile (and always) she could refer any doubt- 
ful case to the supervising authority, the principal or superin- 
tendent, and she and they could always consult with the parents 
and family physician in case of exceptional difficulty. 

As regards these transfers, the proper plan would probably 
be to make the normal period for the completion of the work of 
the play school and the elementary school somewhat shorter than 
the time which the average child takes to pass through the cor- 
responding stages of psycho-physical development, so that the 
children would be regularly passed into the transition classes 
at a date that would be so early in the case of the normal child as 
to ensure that he was not being kept under educational influences 
that he had outgrown. As regards the primary transition class, 
its spirit and in large measure its method would be so similar to 
that of the play school—differing only in allowing a little more 
freedom to individual idiosynerasy and a little more relaxation— 
that neither the exceptionally forward nor the exceptionally back- 
ward child would be harmed by being transferred to it at the 
same time with the average child. The latter would remain there 
a longer, the former, a shorter time; that would be all. As re- 
gards transfers from the elementary department to the secondary 
transition class, restiveness and unsatisfactory response to the 
method of the elementary department would be a sufficient indi- 
eation for an early transfer in the case of a physically precocious 
child; a slightly backward child would not be harmed by being 
transferred when the rest of his classmates are, and the case of 
an exceptionally backward child, who should be kept longer in the 
elementary department, would be sufficiently potent to give no 
intelligent teacher or supervising officer any difficulty. 

A little consideration, I think, will make evident that, instead 
of increasing the burden of responsibility upon teachers, the pro- 
posed system would (except in the case of the primary transition 
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class teachers) relieve them of a great part of the responsibility 
that now rests upon them. The play school teacher would work 
with her class for, say, two years, do all that she could for the 
healthy development of every one of her pupils within that 
time, and then send them all to the primary transition class, 
without having to bother her head to determine whether every 
individual in the class had attained a “promotion grade.” Sim- 
ilarly the elementary department teacher would teach her class 
for four years (if that should be the period determined upon by 
the school authorities) and then transfer to the secondary tran- 
sition class all but the very exceptionally immature (who would 
ordinarily be transferred to the elementary class next below hers, 
leaving her free to take a new class from the primary transition 
department). And normally the secondary-transition teachers 
also would simply give their instruction for a year and then let 
the young people pass on to the adolescent department, or high 
school. The primary transition class teacher alone would always 
have to use judgment in determining when to advance her chil- 
dren to the next class; and in case of marked backwardness in 
development or special delicacy the chief secondary transition 
teacher would have to determine whether to keep the young 
person longer than a year in his department. 

It is true, as indicated above, that the elementary department 
teacher may have to deal with exceptional cases. She may 
find it well to advance a rapidly maturing child into the secon- 
dary transition class before the completion of the term of years 
established for the continuance of her class, or to transfer him 
to another class of the elementary department, in advance of her 
own; and in the case of an especially slowly developing child, 
she may find it well to advise that he be put into the next elemen- 
tary class below hers, instead of proceeding with the rest of her 
class. But it must be remembered that these exceptional cases 
exist and need special treatment just as much (more, in my opin- 
ion) under any other system of school organization as they would 
under that proposed ; and if teachers (making a special exception 
of the primary transition teacher) are not competent to deal with 
the system proposed, they must (in view of their inferior opportu- 
nities) be even less competent to meet satisfactorily the difficul- 
ties of the prevailing system of organization. And finally it may 
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be well to call attention again to the fact that it would be the 
especial business of the principals and other supervising officers 
to be on the lookout for these exceptional cases and to advise the 
class teachers regarding them, and that it would be the duty of 
the principal or superintendent to take the chief burden of de- 
termining transfers from the primary transition class in case 
such a class should have to be entrusted to an inexperienced 
teacher (which should not ordinarily be the case.) 

As to the details of the organization of supervision, whether 
there should be a principal for each of the school departments 
(play school, primary transition department, elementary depart- 
ment, secondary transition department, and adolescent depart- 
ment, or high school) or whether two or more of these should be 
under the same principal, this would have to be determined by 
local conditions, the size of the schools and of the school system, 
etc., and in some measure by the personal equation. The super- 
intendent should have as many assistants, principals or head 
teachers to help him in the supervision of the schools as. he may 
find necessary. But it may be said in general that it would be 
advisable to associate the play school and the primary transition 
department especially closely, and that the most competent and 
experienced teacher working in any one department of the school 
might be recognized as a sort of head teacher for that department, 
to whom the other teachers could look for counsel and who would 
be entitled to give such counsel on her own initiative. As re- 
gards the secondary transition department, the instruction in the 
several regular courses should be given by specialists, who might 
also be instructors in the high school proper; but there should 
be one principal teacher for the secondary transition department, 
who should have general charge of the class, and who would 
normally be the teacher who would be immediately charged with 
the especial work of the more backward members of the class. 

§6. A number of the special questions that may be suggested 
by the foregoing discussion can only be answered intelligently 
after a somewhat particular consideration of the scope of the sev- 
eral departments, or periods of school life corresponding to the 
several normal stages of psycho-physical development referred to 
in Postulate III. To such a particular consideration the reader’s 
attention is now invited. 














Examination Questions for Scott’s “ Quentin Durward”. 


1. To what class of fiction does QUENTIN DURWARD belong? 
Give the date of its publication. What characteristics place ib among 
the college requirements in English at the present day? 

2. What historical period does the story of QUENTIN DUR- 
WARD covér? Relate enough of the political situation to make the 
story intelligible. Of the characters introduced to develop the story, 
which are really historical ? 

3. Where are the different scenes of the story laid? Name those 
events of the story which are recorded in history. Does Scott make 
any change in any of these episodes to suit the exigencies of the 
story ? 

4. What two royal personages figure in our novel? Give a char- 
acter sketch of each. Bring out the contrast between the two men. 

5. What personal relationship existed between the two? What 
were their political relations in legal theory and in actual fact? 

6. Define the word vassal. On what terms did the vassal hold his 
land and title? How could it happen that a vassal, without prejudice 
to his standing as such, might become equal or even superior to his 
lord in power and wealth? 

7. What was the primary object of the Feudal System? In pur- 
suance of this object, what right was claimed and exercised by the 
lord in the event of the lands and titles of a vassal coming by inheri- 
tance into the possession of an unmarried woman? 

8. Describe the scene in which Quentin Durward is presented to 
the reader. Is there anything in the episode to make you think that 
Maitre Pierre is the King of France? 

9. Relate the circumstances leading to Quentin’s enrollment in the 
Scottish Guards. What act gained for him the gratitude and good 
will of the King? 

10. Relate in full the story of the Ladies of Croye. Why were they 
at the court of King Louis? What serious consequences follow Lady 
Hameline’s gift of the blue and silver kerchief ? 

11. Enumerate in their order Quentin’s adventures during the 
journey to the Bishop of Liege. Give anecdotes to illustrate his tact 
and sagacity. Describe the political situation which existed at Liege. 
What effect did Quentin produce upon the inhabitants? 

12. Explain the organization of a free town under the Feudal 
System. To what extent was such a town independent of the lords of 
the district in which it stood? What were the trades or guilds? What 
is meant by syndic? 

13. ‘What was the cause of the assault of the castle of Schonwaldt? 
Describe, as vividly as possible, the fight, the rescue of Isabella, and 
the murder of the Bishop of Liege. 
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14. What was Louis’s plot against Isabella of Croye? Why did he 
rejoice at the failure of his plans? 

15. What is the meaning of the expressions gentleman and noble- 
man when applied to a homeless adventurer like Quentin Durward or 
to an outlaw ruffian like De la Marck? 

16. Identify each of the following, state the circumstances under 
which each is introduced to the reader, state the part played by each, 
and describe the situation of each at the end of the story :—Galeotti, 
Hayraddin, Count of Crévecoeur, Balafre, De la Marck, Triidchen, 
Marthon, Philip des Comines, Le Glovieux. 

17. What important part does Carl Eberson play in the story? 
Hans Glover? Oliver Dain? Of the persons mentioned in questions 
sixteen and seventeen which have won your admiration? Why? 

18. Relate the exact situation of affairs when the murder of the 
Bishop of Liege is announced to Charles of Burgundy. How came 
King Louis at the castle of Charles? In the events connected with 
the King’s visit to Charles, mention the scenes in which the King 
rises admirably to the occasion. 

19. Explain to your satisfaction the King’s choice of attendants 
when sent to Earl Herbert’s Tower. What were his designs against. 
Gaelotti? How were they suddenly altered? 

20. Relate that portion of the story of Isabella of Croye which 
takes place at the court of Charles of Burgundy. What proclamation 
did Charles make in regard to Isabella’s nuptials? How did this dis- 
posal of Isabella’s hand terminate? For what dramatic purpose did 
Scott prevent Quentin from actually slaying De la Marck? 

21. Reproduce as faithfully as possible the remarkable interview 
between Des Comines and King Louis. Describe the final interview 
between King Louis and Charles the Bold. 

22. In the siege of Peronne, what diplomatic part did Quentin 
play? Why did he adopt this course of procedure? 

23. What do you consider the most thrilling scenes of the story? 
On whose side are you at the end of the story, that of the King or of 
Charles of Burgundy? 

24. Relate briefly the chief events in the later career of Charles, 
King Louis, and Philip. How did death come to each? 

25. What have you gained from the reading of QUENTIN DUR- 
WARD? What have you found to be the chief literary excellences of 
the novel? What position does it occupy among Scott’s works? 














American Notes—Editorial 


The following convincing statements concerning the value of fresh 
air in the school room emanate from Walter W. Roach, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, who is. conducting a vigorous campaign for better 
health conditions in the public schools. We commend his wise words 
and work to all teachers and likewise to parents, since the latter 
often control the situation at school by reason of almost criminally 
faulty conditions at home. The child that sleeps in a hot room, eats 
and plays in a close stuffy. atmosphere which has been breathed over 
and over again by different members of the family; or one who is 
bundled and smothered with wraps and mufflers and leggings and 
mittens, every time he leaves the house in winter may not be able to 
stand the change to open windowed school rooms. But the child is 
normally a fresh air animal and we are in hearty sympathy with Dr. 
Roach when he says: 

“Tt is a logical process of reasoning easily understood, that since 
fresh air has been found a boon to invalids and sickly children it 
is even more important to supply an abundance to healthy children 
in order that they may retain their good health and develop as nature 
intends children should. As parents realize this truth more and more, 
there is a growing demand for the teaching of their children in Open 
Window Class-rooms. In our day the gospel of fresh air and sun- 
shine should need little preaching; most of us accept it. But we 
do not always practice the doctrine we believe in and teach. Too 
many of our schools are overheated and poorly ventilated; too many 
of our homes and offices are human drying ovens. It was found at 
the Bache School in Philadelphia, where careful tests were made 
last year, that pupils taught all through the winter in rooms with the 
windows wide open, did better work, enjoyed better health and as 
@ consequence were more regular in attendance than their fellows 
taught in the warm air rooms. Almost any one on reflection will be 
impressed with the futility of expecting a maximum progression 
physical and mental, when children are housed in over-heated rooms, 
with little or no moisture, compelled to sit in uncomfortable posi- 
tions and perform tasks prodigious and complicated to feeble and 
inactive minds resulting from undernourished and devitalized bodies. 
Such children, passing on dismissal into the cool moist atmosphere 
outside the building have their respiratory mucous membranes sud- 
denly chilled, and catch cold. Not so with the children from Open 
Window Rooms, breathing a mixture of air and moisture exactly 
like that and of the temperature of the outside atmosphere. They 
keep well, are more active and alert. The effect of cool fresh air is 
to create a desire for active exercise, a natural physiological demand 
for increased circulation of the blood. To meet this need short phy- 
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sical exercises at frequent intervals between lesson periods are neces- 
sary. Such are shown by a Motion Picture of Bache School children 
that will be loaned to careful committees seriously engaged in se- 
curing fresh air advantages for other children anywhere.” 


In the teaching of English, as in most kinds of effort related to in- 
tellectual and spiritual results, there are many discouragements. The 
visible effects of one’s work are usually long delayed. Often the pa- 
tient laborer must wait for years to feel sure that his effort has really 
told in the uplift of the pupil and in helping him to a real success in 
life. In many cases the teacher never gets this assurance at all, but 
must simply do his duty with patient faithfulness and leave the re- 
sults to “that power, not of ourselves, which makes for righteousness”. 
Nevertheless we claim that English is the most practical and one of 
the noblest studies of the curriculum. It is one of the noblest—hbe- 
cause it takes both teacher and pupil into the company of the bright- 
est and best personalities of all ages; and it is the most practical be- 
cause all through life whatever one’s profession, calling, business or 
social status, his ability to think clearly and to express himself effec- 
tively determines very largely his success or failure both in general 
and in the particulars of his life. Is it not so? Consider the pro- 
fessions. The ministry and the law depend largely upon the presen- 
tation of evidence in a persuasive way. In medicine silence is, to be 
sure, sometimes golden; but it must have back of it the knowledge 
which has been gained by clear and cogent accuracy of reasoning and 
instruction. And more and more the physician’s personal influence 
over the patient, gained largely by words fitly spoken, is coming to 
be recognized as one of his most valuable assets. In business the ability 
to describe one’s wares, either by word of mouth or by the written let- 
ter or the printed advertisement, is the touchstone of success and pros- 
perity. The proprietor, the clerk, or the man on the road who can 
talk well sells the goods and gets ahead, while discouragement and 
failure await the man of slow wit and bungling speech. In social life 
the same causes and effects are in evidence. The good conversational- 
ist is welcomed everywhere. The bungler and the dummy are con- 
signed to the wall. Even a matrimonial proposal is sometimes jeop- 
ardized by awkward and inappropriate English; while certainly much 
of the joy and permanent contentment of married life depend upon the 
ability of the makers of the home to express their noblest thoughts 
and highest aspirations to each other in appropriate language and to- 
gether to enter into the experiences of the world’s great writers as re- 
corded upon the printed page. 

Let the teachers of English then take courage. No conscientious 
teaching effort is lost. It may be years before the fruition or the 
recognition comes. The latter may never come, consciously, either to 
the pupil or the teacher. But the pebble dropped into the lake does 
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affect all the particles of the water and the ripple finally reaches the 
farther shore. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts in New York has been 
co-operating with the public schools by giving three courses of talks 
on the Museum collections, to the teachers. The talks are given 
in the galleries in front of the objects so as to promote accurate 
observation and first hand study. The lectures present material that 
can be made directly available for use with the children. The teach- 
ers are encouraged to bring their classes afterwards, to see the ob- 
jects or else to show pictures of them in the school room. These 
courses are graded, some of them being elementary, describing such 
things as Life and Customs in Early Egypt; The Parthenon (includ- 
ing myths and customs as seen in its sculpture and in the Greek 
vases); A Roman House; A Mediaeval Knight, His Castle Furnish- 
ings and His Armor; The Holland of our Dutch Settlers; Portraits 
and Furniture of Colonial Days. Other courses are for more ma- 
ture pupils and are on the art of Greece; Rome; Middle Ages; 
Renaissance: Architecture and Sculpture; Renaissance: Painting and 
Minor Arts; Modern Painting; Modern Sculpture; Renaissance. 
Italian; 17th century, Dutch and Flemish; 18th century, English; 
19th century, French ; Early American and Contemporary art. 


“Special Features in City School Systems” is the title of Bulletin 
No. 31 of the United States Bureau of Education. It is an impor- 
tant document worth the attention of all educators. It deals with such 
subjects as the All-Year School, Literary and Club Work, Home 
Study, the Honor League, Caring for the Pupil’s Health, Janitor 
Service, Improvement of Teachers, School Improvement Associations, 
Special Schools and Classes, and many other subjects. It gives specific 
account of movements along these lines of educational life, naming 
the places and sponsors for particularly successful or suggestive exam- 
ples of such work. Application for the document can be made direct 
to the Bureau of Education at the National Capital. 


From the above-named document we quote the following about the 
Honor League at the Lynchburg, Virginia, High School. 

“An Honor League was organized in the Lynchburg High School 
in 1909 by the alumni of the high school who were in attendance at the 
University of Virginia, where the honor system prevails. 

“Representatives were chosen from each class in the high schools to 
draft a constitution, the pledge reading: 

“‘We, the undersigned, do hereby pledge that we will neither give 
nor receive assistance on any written test whatsoever and will do our 
best to promote honor in the Lynchburg High School.’ 

“Tf a pupil is seen cheating he is not reported to the principal, but 
a committee of the league goes to him and warns him that the honor 
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of the school does not permit cheating. If he does not heed the warn- 
ing, he is brought before the executive committee of the Honor League 
and a committee of his own class and given an opportunity to prove 
his innocence. ‘The accused may have witnesses in his or her defense. 
If adjudged guilty, the executive committee recommends that he or 
she be suspended or punished in some manner by the principal and 
faculty, who co-operate but do not interfere with the plans of the 
league. Any conduct that affects the honor of the school becomes a 
matter for investigation by a committee of the league.” 


The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library has printed a valu- 
able Bulletin in which is included a full revised list of the Library’s 
books on Vocational Guidance, with the outline of a course of study 
on this subject. 


Mr. Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
states that at least nine-tenths of the boys who leave school under six- 
teen enter low wage industries and remain unskilled workers through- 
out their lives. 

Mr. Lovejoy estimates that about one-half of those now at work un- 
der sixteen in all occupations are white American children, one or 
both of whose parents are native born. American families are as 
ready as foreign families to let children enter the factory before they 
are sixteen. The Connecticut State Commission, in a study of more 
than 11,000 women and girls representing fourteen racial groups, 
found a larger percentage of Americans with American fathers among 
the workers under sixteen than among the older workers. 


A complete school for the instruction of public school graduates in 
the three R’S. has been established by one Chicago business concern 
as a solution of the educational problem. 

The plan originated in the stockyards plant of Swift & Co. Daily 
sessions of the school are held. Officials of the company say they 
have found it cheaper to give their employes this direct and easy op- 
portunity to make up deficiencies in their education than to use the 
slower process of teaching the new assistants in their daily work.in 
the offices. The continuation school at the Swift plant yesterday held 
eighty-six pupils. The pupils, all of whom were boys, ranged in ages 
from 14 to 16 years. Almost all were graduates of the public schools. 
The subjects taught were arithmetic, spelling and geography. The 
rudiments of these subjects are imparted in order to supplement the 
public school education with such actual knowledge as may be neces- 
"sary in the performance of the duties to be taken up by the students. 

“The boys being instructed here are messengers and office boys,” 
says Lewis Atherton, chief instructor at the school. “The subjects 
taught are those that are absolutely necessary to make the services of 
the boys worth the salaries paid to them.” 
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Foreign Notes 


CURRENT Topics In GeRMANY.—The Prussian school law of 1906, 
a compromise measure, was a great disappointment to the progressive 
party in that kingdom and the same feeling was experienced by the 
Liberals of Saxony at the failure of the education bill of 1912. In 
their sympathy with progressive movements, Americans are inclined 
to attribute these compromises and failures to sinister influences; but: 
in fact they simply show that the German people, as a whole, are not 
ready for liberal policies. The real source of progress in popular ed- 
ucation is the developing life of the people themselves. This is rec- 
ognized by Herr ‘l'ews, Secretary of the German Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who in a recent exposition of the underlying principles of school 
legislation in Germany dwells particularly upon the relation between 
the laws and the living demand. In summing up the ideals of pro- 
gress, he says “They will be fulfilled, step by step, perhaps in shorter 
time, than the faint hearted dare to hope, as our people advance in 
their economic importance, as they aspire to a higher place in the 
world market, * * * and when with the economic, there is 
equal progress in the higher social development.” At present the 
teachers of Germany are much more progressive than the mass of the 

ople. 
x of the most noteworthy events in the development of univer- 
sity life in Germany relates to the admission of women students, and 
the increasing numbers of women availing themselves of this privilege 
is attracting great attention and has given the text for current discus-- 
sions of social and economic problems. The number of women 
students reported in the summer semester of 1913 was 3,400, which 
was a little more than 5 per cent. of the total student body. In 1903 
only 320 women students were registered, hence the number has in- 
creased ten fold. At the later date the faculty of philosophy at- 
tracted 2,502 women, and medicine followed with 804. The faculty 
of law reported only 82, and the faculty of theology 12. It is of 
further interest to note that the University of Berlin registered 770 
women, or nearly one-fourth the total. 


THE Frencu Lyctr.— To the student of education who has had 
no personal experience in the French lycées, they suggest little more 
than official uniformity, pedantic Latinity and exaggerated regard for 
the classical diploma; but, in fact, few scholastic institutions have had 
such success in forming the taste, exciting the sensibilities, and creat- 
ing a national culture as the lycée. It is this sense of participation in 
a high and common heritage that causes old lycéens to oppose the 
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changing course of culture studies in France and to pay tribute to the 
old ideals on ceremonial days which bring former comrades together. 

An eloquent example of such tributes is afforded by an address re- 
cently delivered by M. Morillot, dean of the faculty of letters of the 
University of Grenoble, on the occasion of the distribution of prizes 
at the lycée of that city. With ironical pleasantry, M. Morillot 
sketched the advantages of the present day students over those of his 
own, time, when the “Sporting journal” and the auto were not in ex- 
istence, and students were reduced to hiding under their desks a ro- 
mance of Jules Verne, or the “Adventures of Jean-Paul Choppart.” 
“We did not even imagine” he said “those Anglo Saxon contests in 
which you are past masters, and we were ignorant of the terms of the 
noble sport of boxing. * * * We were also delightfully ignorant 
of the simplest conditions of practical life. Fortunately you are forti- 
fied against these dangerous illusions and thanks to the scientific 
methods which prevail in all the instruction, you have acquired a taste 
for strong and sane realities.” 

While admitting the value of these things, M. Morillot added: “But 
in the lycée you seek something that is taught only here, and that 
nothing, but disinterested study under experienced teachers can ena- 
‘ble you to master. * * * Here you seek the harmonious and 
complete development of all the intellectual faculties ; here is supplied 
the implement for such development, forged of the precious metal of 
the human reason, tempered by union with the imagination and the 
sensibilities. * * * Here the entire movement of the human mind 
is developed before you; beginning with the great writers, the great 
savants of all nations and all times. Through their works you are 
initiated into the efforts and the achievements of human thought. 
Here you taste the beauty of the world in its flower and its fruit.” 

As the most convincing testimony to the value of this culture Pfof. 
Morillot cited the words uttered by President Poincaré a few days 
before, at the celebration in the Sorbonne of the 75th anniversary of 
the society of men of letters. To the distinguished company of au- 
thors and critics assembled before him the President said : 

It is your mission to maintain, chiefly, our influence throughout the 
world. From the “chansons de geste” to the modern romance, our 
literature, constantly animated by the social spirit, and by the desire 
of influencing men, conscious of the power of commanding attention 
by its art, its instinct for order and for beauty, and sustained by a 
language which seems the natural expression of logic and of reason, 
has always possessed an incalculable force of expansion, and has never 
failed to throw across the world the light of French thought. It de- 
pends upon you that this light should increase in splendor. * * * 
Among other nations you are the natural ambassadors of our intelli- 
gence, our manners, and our taste. You are therefore in the front 
ranks of those who contribute to the pacific development of national 
power. 
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University Or Brussets.—The University of Brussels is desig- 
nated as free (libre) to distinguish it from the universities supported 
by the State. Of the four universities of Belgium, two, one at Liége 
the other at Ghent, are State universities and a third the University 
of Louvain is supported by the Catholic church. The University of 
Brussels, on the contrary, was established by private enterprise and is 
maintained entirely by subscriptions, donations, legacies and fees; 
being free from either State or ecclesiastical direction, it offers an ex- 
ample of the free, disinterested pursuit of the sciences and the human- 
ities. 

A report on the University by M. L. Leclére of the faculty of phil- 
osophy, pertaining to the last sc tholastic year, 1912-1913, shows marked 
increase in personnel and equipment. The faculty of philosophy and 
letters was enriched by the addition of a course in the history of 
French literature conducted by Professor G. Charlier, doctor of Ro- 
mance philosophy, and author of a work entitled “Le sentiment de la 
nature chez les Romantiques francais” which in 1912 received the 
prize from the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

From its foundation, the University of Brussels has given promi- 
nence to the study of geography, and during the year reviewed, the 
subject was divided between two regular professors, the course in geog- 
raphy, properly so-called, being assigned to a doctor of sciences, while 
the course in the history of geography, or political geography, was as- 
signed to a doctor of history. The first assignment was intended to 
emphasize the relation of geography to the natural sciences. The fac- 
ulty of sciences gained several important additions to its laboratory 
facilities which will be opened for use the present year. 

In Belgium as in France, the faculty of philosophy and letters and 
the faculty of sciences, have the task of preparing future professors 
for secondary schools. In order to supplement the theoretic instruc- 
tion in pedagogy and methodology by practical acquaintance with the 
art of teaching, arrangements have been made by which students in 
the faculties of the University of Brussels are allowed to be present 
and take part in the lessons in selected establishments of secondary 
education (enseignement moyen). They submit reports of these les- 
sons to the university professors of the respective specialties. 

The University of Brussels has also been one of the chief agencies of 
university extension in Europe. Since its foundation in 1894, the 
university has organized 670 courses of instruction and lectures in 69 
centers, with approximately 100,000 attendants. During the present 
year the university celebrates its twentieth anniversary, ‘and offers to 
local committees the choice of 143 courses in the extension program. 


oso 








Book Notices 


MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. By D. D. 
Mayne, Principal of School of Agricultural Pedagogies, University of 
Minnesota, and K. L. Hatch, Professor of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cloth, 12 mo. 432 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company. 

This course has a double value for pupils in the first years of the 
high school, On the one hand, it puts the study of agriculture on a 
serious basis, and teaches the young beginner how he can carry on the 


_ work of a farm most profitably. On the other hand, it affords an in- 


teresting introduction to all the natural sciences, enabling the student 
to master certain definite principles of chemistry, botany, and zodlogy, 
and to understand their application. A few experiments are included, 
which may be performed by the student or by the teacher before the 
class. The topics are taken up in the text in their logical order. The 
treatment begins with an elementary agricultural chemistry, in which 
are discussed the elements that are of chief importance in plant and an- 
imal life. Following in turn are sections on soils and fertilizers; agri- 
cultural botany; economic plans, including field and forage crops, fruits 
and vegetables; plant diseases; insect enemies; animal husbandry; and 
farm management. 


DRAMATIZATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By Fanny Comstock, formerly of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Mass. Ginn & Company. Price, 60 cents. 

The aim of this book is twofold-—to present portions of the works 
of Charles Dickens in dramatic form for use in the reading class, and 
to assist in dramatic representation. The book includes selected scenes 
from “Pickwick Papers” and from “Nicholas Nickleby,” and entire ver- 
sions. of “The Cricket on the Health” and “A Christmas Carol.” The 
dramatizations are designed for use in the upper grades of grammar 
schools, in high schools, and in academies. 


THE NEW AMERICAN DRAMA. By Richard Burton. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 12 mo. $1.25 net. 


The importance of this new book on present dramatic conditions in 
America can be estimated from the name of its writer, a member and 
officer of the Drama League, and widely known as a professor, author, 
and lecturer. Dr. Burton’s interest in drama and acting is profound, and 
his knowledge is full. The various chapters discuss such subjects as “The 
Theatre and the People,” “The Tentative Period,” “Truth”, “Technic,” 
“Humor and the Social Note,” “Fiction and the Drama,” and “The Thea- 
tre and Education.” 
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IDEALS AND DEMOCRACY. By Arthur H, Chamberlain. Chicago. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

The auhor, who was formerly Dean of Troop Polytechnic Institute 
and Editor Sierra Educational News, is a clear, vigorous, informing 
thinker.’ He calls this little book of 173 pages, an Essay in Modernism. 
What is here printed has been given in part before the National Educa- 
tion Association and other learned bodies, and in full at the University 
of California, in July and August, 1911. Here are nine live, instructive 
chapters. We have especially enjoyed three of them :—the first “Impres- 
sions and Personality,” the fifth—‘The Library as an Educational Fac. 
tor,” and the last—‘“Attainable Ideals.” His closing ideal for all our 
people is “Onenesss in honesty, in purpose, in service.” This is an ear 
nest, sensible, helpful book, 





MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, LL. D., and George Hodges, D. D. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
Price, 80 cents net. 

Professor Sneath of Yale and Dean Hodges of Cambridge are admir- 
ably qualified to prepare what is here called: “A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents.” It is the outgrowth of the authors’ experience and “aims to 
assist teachers in their efforts to train children systematically in the 
virtues.” Here are thirteen chapters (221 pages) beginning with: “Moral 
Training—its Aim and Method.” Then comes “The Bodily, Intellectual, 
Social, Economic, Political and Aesthetic Life,” “The Moral Atmosphere 
of the School and Religion and Moral Training.” The whole discussion 
is strong, clear, wholesome and invigorating. They urge that the teach- 
er be reverent and conscious of God. For “the personality of the teacher 
is the constant textbook of the school.” 


A study and interpretation of WHITTIER’S SNOWBOUND. By Lucy 
Adella Sloan, Head of the Department of English, Central State Normal 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Sloan Publishing Company. Price 25c. 

A booklet (88 pages) designed to help teachers and pupils in their 
work with Whittier’s masterpiece. 


Periodical Notes. . 


Among the papers in the March number of the Atlantic Monthly which will catch and 
hold the eye of the Educator is Mary Leal Harkness’s article on “ The Education of the 
Girl.” It is a strong protest against the opinion which apportions equal cultural values to 
Greek and cooking. 

In the March Century, under the title “‘ The Next Step in Prison Reform,” Richard 
Barry gives a vivid description of Minnesota state prison management, and tells how in 
the use of its manufactured products the Stillwater prison is unique. “ The manufacture 
of binder twine in the Minnesota prison isso well managed that it entirely supports the 
prison, and earns enough more to give every convict a small daily wage.’ © 

“ The Dramatization of Novels and the Novelization of Plays” by Brander Matthews, 
ve — authority on these subjects, is a remarkable paper to be found in the March 

neott’s. 

n the March issue of the North American Review Huntington Wilson discusses some 
aspects of our immigration problem and other international matters under the title ‘‘ Our 
National Fences.” ry line of this paper will hold the close attention of the reader who 
has our nation’s welfare at heart. ‘‘ Two Suffrage Mistakes ” is the title of another paper 
ws in the same issue, on a subject of national interest. Itis by Molly Elliot wall 
and is a carefully analyzed article. 


